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LITBRALTVUBE. 


THE POOR WOMAN’S SONG. 
BY MARY LEMAN GILLIES. 
Though lowly my cottage und fragal its fare, 
Alfection tm trath aud devotionare there; 
And when evening arrives, and the day’s toil is o’er, 
Then my husband comes home and I bar up the door. 





He goes to the bed where his little ones lie, 

And | know the sweet light that then beams in his eye. 
And he turns to his supper, whate’er it may be, 

With a kindness of heart that is heaven to me! 


I love him too well to repine at my fate— 
Fragality still keeps the dun from our gate— 
Anu I hope that his children may rise to repay 
The toils and the sorrows that wear him away. 


Oh, zealous and holy and pure be their youth ! ; 
May they hear from my lips ouly kindness and truth ! 
And, when Mercy’s mild messenger bears me from lite. 
_Leave my mem’ry dear as a mother and wife ! 


-————— 
THE HOLY LAND. 
BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


It was on Sunday, March 28th, that we were to enter the Hely Land. 
I had been tuo much engrossed by the objects which interested us at every 
step in Egypt aud Arabia to think much of this beforehand; but when I 
came ferth from our tent in the dawn of that morning, there was enough 
of novelty in the scene around me to make me feel that we were about 
to euter upon a new country, aud a new set of interests; aud 1 became 
eager to know at what hour we were to pass the boundary which sepa- 
rated the desert fromthe Holy Land—the home of the old Faith from 
that of the new. We had followed the track of Moses from the spot where 
his mother placed his bulrush cradle to that on which he died; for tothe 
east we should this morning see the mountains overhanging the Dead 
Sea; and among them the summit of Nebo, whence he looked abroad 
over the Land of Promise; and now we were to enter upon the country 
of Jesus—certain to walk in his very footsteps, and see what he saw— 
perhaps this very day. [never remember feeling such an interest in every 
wild-fower, iu the outlines of all the hills, and the track of all the water 
courses. q 

We had left the stony desert behind us, and were encamped in a nook 
of the hills where the ground was green, and weeds grew thick. There 
was grass under my bed in the tent; and when I came out this morning, 
the dew was heavy on the daisies and buttercups and flowering mallows 
which grew abundantly on the turf. After breakfast, while the camels 
were loadiug, | walked iu the early sunshine on a strip of sand overlook- 
ing the valley, impressing on my memory every feature of the landscape, 
and impatient of the risiug ground to the north, which prevented my see- 
ing where we were going. It was about ten o'clock when we passed 
the boundary. Jt was impossible to tell the exact moment: buat within 
a mile or two we felt that we were indeed in the native land of Christ, 
and probably on his very track. He mighthave been here. His rela- 
tions lived at Hebron; and during the first thirty years of his life be had 
probably visited them, after meeting them at the feasts at Jerusalem. He 
might have walked over the hills which swelled higher and higher as we 
advacced, and rested beside sume of the wells which yawned ‘beside our 
track. At any rate, the trees aad flowers which we saw must have been 
familiar to his eyes; the thoruy acacia which began here to rise and spread 
from the stunted slirub of the desert to the dimensions of a tree; the 
scarlet anemone—with us a precious garden flower—which here strewed 
the ground for acres round; the cyclamen, which pushed forth its tufts 
of white and lilac blossoms from under many a stone and brush; and the 
poppy, mallow, hemlock, and wild cats, which grew asthickly as in any 

nglish hedge. I did not know before that these weeds were as com- 
mon here as withus; and never before did the sight of them give me so 
much pleasure. It would have been pleasant anywhere to ineet these 


* 


that He and his disciples were as much accustomed to them as ourselves, 
and that a walk in the early spring was, in the pure country, much the 
same thing to them as to us. 

But we soon came upon traces which showed that the expanse of pure | 


country here was small in those days, compared with what itis now. The 


towns must have been more thickly set here than in any country I ever 
wasin. Patches and masses of ruius slowed themselves on every hand, 
60 near each other as to indicate that the land must have been peopled | 
to a degree now nowhere known. The first ploughing we had seen for 


aie 


As we advanced, on the Monday, the soil became richer, and field was 
joined to field, so that we began to look for the landmarks which are 
‘ere used, instead of fences, to bound field property. We entered upon 
thickets and shrubberies where white roses, the cyclamen, convolvulus, 
and fragraut herbs ab ounded. Soon after noon a new scene opened upon 
us. Ou our left hand lay a wide, deep basin among the hills, fall of vine- 
yards and olive-groun ds, where the stones from the soil were built up in- 
to fences, and in almost every plot rose a garden-house. This was a sure 
sign thut we were neat atown; and us we rounded the hill on our right, 
we came in sight of the two eminences on which Hebron is built. There 
stood the town where John the Baptist was born ; and here were the 
scenes which be must many atime have talked of with his cousin, in their 
boyish meetings at Jerusalem for the feasts. Hebron, too, is only twenty 
ee from Bethlehem; only pereees from Jerusalem; and in those 
days, when a large amount of yearly travelling was a solemn religious 


tives must have often visited each other, and that Jesus and his parents 
must have come to Hebron. 

The cave of Machpelah is there; and the burial-place of Abraham and 
his family was a sacred locality, and an object of pilgrimage to Jews of all 
ages. As we inquired for it, and walked round the inclosure, which the 
j Mobammedans now permit no Christian to enter, I could not but think 
| who might have been before us in the same quest. 
| 








RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. CHALMERS. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 


} ~ 


Thomas Chalmers is no more—is become a thing of remembrance and 
history! A bundred pens have already leaped into a hundred ink bottles 
to celebrate the mighty Christian apostle aud champion : let one be tuken 
| up to set forth the man as he was, morally and intellectually. His na- 
' ture was so rich and so thoroughly noble, as to carry every thing before 


objects that principally occupied him; no mau could know him without 
loving him. ‘The peculiarity of character ia which lay his power of at- 
taching the hearts, and commanding the wills, of other men, was inde- 
pendent ot his particular speculative opinions. If he had never adopted 
those couvictions upon the subject of religion which iuspired all the lat- 
ter part of his career, but had continued tu hold to the end of his lie the 
| creed with which he began it, his faculties might have missed the most 
favourable field for their exercise, and he would probably have made 
| much less noise, and exerted a much less exteusive iufluence, in the 
| world. 
| cle, nor-would he have wielded an ascendency jess marked over the few 
| than he has done over the many. His ardent temperament, however, 
would certainly have driven him into the positive and the practical in 
some other directiou, for his soul was as little fitted to tind either susten- 
auce or rest in the region of mere negation and indifference as that of 
any mon who ever breathed. : . 
Chalmers’s original passion was Science. 
| this taste at the University of St. Andrew's, where a strong mathematical | 
spirit slambered, and from time to time awoke, ever simce it was first | 
breathed mto tLe place by James Gregory. Thatgreat man—the great- | 
est of a gifted race, the friend of Newton, and the inventor of the retlest- 
ing telescope—was appointed, in 1668, to the newly-established mathe- 
matical professorship there. He held it for about six years, aud was 
theu transferred to Rdinburgt. where, about a year afterwards. he was 
; suddenly struck blind while viewing the satellites of Jupiter, and was 
| carried off at the age of thirty-seven. His immediate successor at St. 
| Andrew's was, we believe, l’rofessor Sanders, who seems also to have 
been a person of rare merit. Ina publication of his on geometry, there 
are said to be anticipations of some views which have been revived with 
general acceptance iu recent times. By and by, in 1707, the chair was 
given to another Gregory—Charles, nephew of James—who occupied it 
tll 1739, when he was succeeded by his son David, who continued pro- 
fessor till his death in 1763. We are not aware that Charles Gregory is 








duty incumbent upon every family, it is scarcely possible bat that r-la- | 


it, even where there was ne strong sympathy with the peculiar views and | 


But he would not have been less the delight of a narrower cir- | 


lost to all good except what might be symbolished with chalk upon 
black board. In Chalmers’s ohiae, Seteoalh old nominal Vilant sail liv ; 
ed, or professed to live; he clung, indeed, to his clandestine, ineffective 
existence, till Chalmers himself grew to be qualified to teach the mathe- 
matical class, and did teach it for a session or two. Nor would he be 
Vilant’s last assistant; for the term of his service befell about 1801, and 
the obstinate old sinecurist survived till 1807. Meanwhile Chalmers had 
exchanged his office of mathematical teacher at St. Andrew’s, which af- 
forded him employment for only six mouthsof the year, for that of assis 
tant, or as in England it would be called, curate, to the minister of the 
parish of Cavers, in Roxburghshire. But this charge he held only for a 
very short time. In 1803 he was brought back to his native county of 
Fife, and to the near neighbourhood of St. Andrew’s, being appolated. 
the rural living of Kilmany, on the presentation of the Masters of 

United College, one of whom, Dr. Adamson, the Professor of Civil His- 
tury, was, we believe, his near relation. He was at this time about 
three-and-twenty. 

_ He did not yet think it necessary, however, in his new position to re- 
linquish his old stadies and pursuits. It was after he became minister of 
Kilmany that he reappeared at St. Aadrew’s as a lecturer on Chemistry. 
He must, we suppose, have been, like Bishop Watson, self-taught in this 
branch. ey conchology, and other departments of natural science, 
are also said to have come in at this date for their share of his attention. 
But while he gratified bis cariosity and amused his leisure with these 
lighter studies, if was to Mathematics, as the queen of the sciences, and 
to the noblest of its conquests. Astronomy, that he continued chiefly to 
devote himself. It was a question connected with the interests of ma- 
thematical science that prompted his first resort to the press, and that 
first made the pablie generally aware of his existence. 

Even in Scotland, we fear, that the great Leslie case, which, in the 
year 1805, made the land ring fur many months from side to side, has 
to a new generation faded into a very dim and vague tradition. A va- 
cancy having happened in the chair of mathematics in the University of 
| Edinburgh, after a erowd of candidates (among whom Chalmers himself 
; was one) had come forward iu the first instance, two were elected and 
| pitted against each other by opposite factions,—Dr. Macknight, one of 

the ministers of the eity, by the clergy; Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Les- 
lie, by those whom, for brevity’s sake, we may designate the philosophers. 
The appointment lay with the magistrates of the city, but the Presbytery 
| of Edinburgh (or egelesiastical court, composed of the clergy of the city 
| and neighbourhood) claimed what they called the right of avisandum, 
| equivalent in effeet to a veto upon the nomination, only that it was not ab- 
) solute, but required to be supported by at least some show of reasonable 





‘ objection. The objéetion which they started to the appointment of Leslie 
| was that, in a note t@ his late work on Heat, he had praised David Hume’s 
doctrine of Causa which showed, they said, that he must either be a 
eist or a-ut . Leslie and his friends, on their side, ested 
obstreperously that he was neither the one nor the other. We believe 
| that even in the church the opposition was geuerally regarded as unfair; 


He seems to have imbibed | that the strong feeling upon the subject was chiefly confined tothe clergy 


of Edinburgh aud the neighbourhdod ; and that the impression amon 
their brethren throughout the country, who had uot the same perso 
interest in the matter, was, that, whatever might be Mr. Leslie’s error 
upon the gencral question, in this particular case of cause and ettect the 
mis-statement was with the other party, the real cause or motive of the 
attempt to keep him oat being pretty evidently something considerably 
different from the one professed. This would seem to be shown by the 
final result of the contest in the church courts, when, after having been 
Victorious first in the Presbytery of Edinburgh, and then in the Synod 
of Lothian and Tweeddale, the opponents of Leslie's election were de- 
feated in the supreme court of the General Assembly by a majority of 
pinety-six votes to eighty-four. This was in the end of May. It wasnow 
that Chalmers came forward. Among the publications which the contro- 
versy had called forth, the most remarkable was a pamphlet by Dugald 
Stewart, A Short Statement of some Important Facts, &c., in which the 
proceedings of the clerical purty were attacked with extraordinary vehe- 





remembered for mach, except that he was one of three vrothers who 
were professors at the same time in three British universities—the two | 





mence and bitterness, and in which was also printed a Letter in thesame 
strain, which had been addressed to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh by 





| age, who was Sullivan Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, and James, | nally a country clergyman, here argued that, as there are some studies 


} 

| 

ever, not a tithe of their father’s family ; the productive old gentleman, that do not readily accord, and are not easily pursued, at the same time; 
familiar weeds so far from home; but the delight to-day was to think | the elder brother of the inventor of the reflecting telescope, having ac- | aud that the duties and habits ofa Scottish clergyman appeared to be in- 


others being David, one of the must distinguished mathematicians of that | Professor Playfair. Playfair, who had himseif, by the by, been origi- 














who filled the mathematical chair at Edinburgh. They formed, how- which unite readily, and mutually assist one another, 80 there are some , 


tually, it is said, had born to him, by his two wives, no fewer th n thirty- compatible with any proper cultivation of the mathematical sciences. 
two sons and daughters! ‘Tradition, we may mention, aflirms that it was | The fact upon which he principally rested in support of this conclusion 
a daughter of Charles Gregory, the St. Audrew’s protessor, whose story | “48, that the whole Church of Scotland at that moment afforded but one 
gave occasion to Maillet’s ballad of “ Margaret’s Ghost ;” her false lover, | example (Dr. Small, of Dundee) of a man known to the publicas the - 
the author of her ruin, being Sir William Sharp, a nepliew of the famous | author even of a single memoir in any of these sciences. “From whence 
murdered archbishop. David, the third and last of the St. Audrew’s | C44 this proceed, my lord,” asked Playfair, buat from a certain degree 
Gregories, does not seem to have allowed the light to go out that had | Of inconsistency between those sciences and stadies to which clergymen 
been kindled by his illustrious ancestor ; he must have been professor | °° uaturally led by their profession?” Taking fire at what he regarded 
when the late Juhn Playfair of Edinburgh studied at St. Andrew’s, be- | 45 4 denunciation of himself and his whole order, Chalmers forthwith 
Lurled back his indignant protest in a pamphlet of some fifty pages, bear- 


many weeks was a striking sight to us; a mere scratching of the soil at | tween 1752 and 1756; aud Playfair lett the university, when no more 


the foot ot the hills: buat close by lay aheap of building stones, the re- | 
mains ofa town or village. Presently we suw a rude plough, with a/| 
single camel at work; aud at hand was a long foundation wall, laid in a | 
far distant century. On aheight further on, were the remains of a larze | 
ancient building, with two broken pillars standing, marking the site of | 
the Aroer of Scripture. Then, though there were water-courses about | 
every hill, wells began to abound ; substantial, deep wells, built with a | 
run with holes in it, to receive the covering stone; such wells as tell of a| 
settlement beside them. 

We stopped early this day—partly because it was Sunday, and partly 
because our Arab guards, who know nothing of our Sanday, found a| 
convenient place among the hills, somewhat sheltered from the cold | 
wiud; and here, a very few miles from the boundary, the gentlemen of 
the party discovered that we had sat down inthe midst of what was once | 
a large town, though the place appeared a mere stony tract, like many 
that we had passed. In the morning early, | went out to see for myself, 
aud was astonished at the exteut of the ruins which I should not have 
observed while merely riding by. I could trace the lines of foundation | 





| of a book among the mathematical treatises of modern times. Poor West 


than eighteen, a finished mathematician. The saccessur of David Gre- 
gory was a Professor Vilant, who was much more, however, of a protes- 
sor than a performer; be nominally oceupied the chair for nearly half a 
century, but discharged its duties for the greater part of that time upon 
the representative principle, and used to be reinembered for nothing ex- 
cept the long succession of assistants, or temporary substitutes, them- 
selves for the m st part forgotten even in name, who tavght the class for 
session after session, while he confined himself to the easier and pleas- 
autest part of the business—pocketing the fees and the salary. Oue, how- 
ever, of these deputies of the invalid professor was a man of genius: this | 
was John West, the author of a volume entitled E/ements of Geometry, 
pablished at London in 1784, which, though seldom met with and little 
known in the southern part of the island, 1s distinguished both by con- 
siderable originaity and by supreme elegance, and is altogether a gem 


is not noticed in any biographical dictiouary that we have looked into; 
but, if we rightly remember, he eventually took orders in the English 
Church, and obtained some living iu the West Indies, whence, however, 


— for halt a mile ; and building stones, overgrown with grass, lay in| we believe he returned and ended his days in England. His era at St. 
ullocks for a considerable distance round. The many caverns in the! Andrew's must have been, we apprehend, somewhere between 1780 and 





: 
| 
: 


limestone rocks, now used as beds for the goats, were found to be the} 1790. He revived the old mathematical spirit of the university in all its 
vaults of large buildings now gone to ruin. Ina few minutes, we traced | ardour; it was under him that, ainong other pupils, the late Sir John 


three temples, or other such buildings, by their overthrewn pillars. Our | 
eyes being now opened, we this day saw more and more remains, till we | 
were convinced that all the way fromthe boundary to Hebron, the land 
was thick set with towns, and swarming with inhabitants in the days of 
its glory—tie days when the teacher weut up and down in it, meditat- | 
lug the changes which must make it what I have seen it now. Its hills 
aud streams, its skies and flowers, are to-day what they were before bis 
eyes; but where he saw towns on every height, aud villages in every 
nook, there is now hardly left one stone upon another. A zroup of black | 
Bedouin tents on au hillside, a camel or two browsing here, and a flock of | 
Seats there, are all that relieve the utter solitude where there was then 
62 ‘unumerable throngof men. 


Leslie aud the late Sir James Ivory were formed. But West, we sup- 
pose, must have vanished from that scene some time before Chalmers 
entered as a studeut at the United College of St. Salvator and St. Leon. 
ard, an event which occurred probably about the year 1794. By whom 
the mathematical class was then taught we do not know. At any rate, 
the memory of West and his doings could not fuilto be fresh; and we 
can testify that his name had yet a halo round it tweuty years later, when 
the last great St. Andrew’s mathematical revival was at its height; and 
this betel! under Dr. Haldane, now the venerable Principal of St. Mary’s 
who, in the days of which we speak, was the life and soul of the Old or 
Philosophy College; every youthfal member of which, brought withia | 
the range of his contagious enthusiasm, was, for two s¢ “ust, | 





‘seions at 


ing the title of Observations ona Passage in Mr. Playfair's Letter to the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh relative to the Mathematical Pretensions of the 
Scottish Clergy. Cupar-Fife: Printed and sold by R. Tullis. 1805. This 
first of Chalmers’s many publications has never been reprinted, and hag 
long been extremely rare; but it is, in all respects, one of his most cha- 
racteristic performances, expressing the man to the life, both as he then 
was and as he always continued essentially to be, notwithstanding much 
after-growth and developement both of his moral and of his intellectual 
nature. At this time, it is to be remembered, he was a young man of on- 
ly five-and-twenty, fresh from college, and with all his views and. habits 
of thought rather those of the solitary student than of one much conver- 
sant with the world. But although his faculties were still comparatively 
both unexerciséd and unfurnished, and his mental constitution altogether 
in a very crude and imperfect state, we have here in this early pamphlet 
all the cheng of what he afterwards became. The very style, though 


juvenile and flashy, is radically the same with that of his maturer years. 


{t has the same ring and the same outward fashion, though it came after- 
wards to acquire far more both of furee and character, The Observations, 
however, are especially curious for the evidence which they afford of the 
as yet unawakeued state of his miud upon the great subject which was 
chiefly to occupy him throughout nearly all the subsequent portion of his 
life :— 

“The author of this pamphlet,” Chalmers here writes, with the honesty 
and iutrepidity which were part of his being,—“ the author of this pam- 
phlet can assert, from what to him is the highest of all authority, the 
uuthority of his own experience, that, after the satisfactory discharge of 
his parish duties, a minister may enjoy five days in the week of uninter- 
rupted leisare, for the prosecution of any science in which his taste may 
dispose him to engage. In as far, then, as the command otf time is con- 
cerned, it will be difficult to find a situation in the country more favour- 
able to the free and uninterrupted exercises of the understanding. Mr. 
Playfair may smile contempt when I say that a clergymun is more favour- 
ably situated fur the successful prosecution of the mathematics than a 


mathematical yy ofessor For one half of the year the professor has threes 
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t classes to attend to, and we apprehend ‘has the fatigues and the 
preparations ions of teaching will be found to leave little time and less energy 
‘those higher exercises of his mind which are to add to the stock of 
his information, and to raise him above the level of his present acquire- 
ments, A minister has five days in the week for his own free and inde- 
pendent exertions.” 

And tl then he expatiates for a couple of pages more upon the “ almost 
no consumption of intellectual effurt” which there is in the peculiar em- 
pl ts of a parisa minister. } : 

wenty years after this we chanced to be present in the Geueral As- 
sembly, at the close of a warm and protracted debate, in which Dr. 
Chalmers, then in the height of his celebrity and influence as the great 
pulpit orator of the day, had taken a distinguished part, when a member 
on the op ite side of the house took occasion to twit him in coarse 
terms with the change his sentiment had undergone since the commence- 
ment of his preaching and pampiileieeriug career, when he had annount 
eed his aiet upon the subject of clerical duty in the terms quoted 
above—emouuting, in effect, to a declaration that a clergyman had no- 
thing to do except to write his sermon on the Saturday and deliver it on 
the Suaday. We will avail ourselves of an account which we gave 
of this scene, no matter where, when our recollection of it was 





“ The unmannerly and unfeeling attack was received by the crowded 
house and overflowing galleries to whom it was addressed with a geueral 
murmor of indignation; and every eye was instantly turned upon its 
object, who sat with unmoved countenance until his opponent had con- 
eluded his harangue. As sovn as it was finished he rose; and, for a few 
moments, the silence of intense expectation suspended the gazing audi- 
ence. Dr. Chalmers, we should remark, is not eminent as an extempo- 
rancous speaker; the ornate and antithetic style of his oratory forbids a 
fluency, which is only compatible with a lees ambitious diction; and 
all his more brilliant addresses accordingly are prepared with great care 
and elaboration. On this occasion, therefore, we dare say some of his 
friends, considering the extreme delicacy of his position, and how sud- 
denly aud unexpectedly he had been attacked, awaited his coming de- 
fence with some apprehension. But never shall we forget the instant and 
overwhelming triumph of that reply. He acknowledged in the amplest 
terme, the justice of the rebuke that had been administered to him, and 
expressed his joy that the bour had come when an opportunity was given 
him of thus publicly confeesing how wrong—how outrageously wrong— 
had been the estimate he had tormed, in those bygone days, of the little- 
ness of time aud the magnitude of eternity. It wus humbly, yet proudly 
spoken; for the speaker felt, while the words fel! from his lips, that he 
was acquitting himself nobly, and lifting himself to an immeasurable 
height, even while thus assuming the tone and attitude of surrow and 
self-condemnation, above his humiliated assailant. We never witnessed 
any effect of eloquence like that produced by those few solemn sentences, 
thus firmly and dignifiedly pronounced, in circumstances that would 
have eovered most men with abashment and confusion. They were fol- 
lowed by an universal storm of applause, in the midst of which the 
ashamed and mortified blunderer, whose vulgar abuse had been se mar- 
fully encountered and so splendidly repelled, eudeavoured in vain to 
make himself heard, even in apology for his luckless onset. His voice, 
repeatedly raised, was as often drowned in an outcry of aversion and 
dis ” 


Let it not be supposed, however, that even in those early, and, as 
many would call them, careless days,—those days, at least, of easy-mind- 
edness and non-excitement upon the subject of religion, —Chalmers ever 
was either an infidel or a sceptic. He was incapable, then as at any other 
time, of professing a faith which he did not hold, much more of earning 
an income by any such false and base profession. Besides, to Christi- 
anity, he was attached by all the habits of his life and | every strong 
tendency of his nature. The son of pious parents, he had been brought 
up in the regular practice of the duties and observances of religion; all the 
oldest recollections aud deepest feelings of his heart were stee ped in that 
light; nor did the beauties and sublimities of the Christian system re- 
commend themselves less to his peculiar intellectual than to his moral 
tastes; with all his philosophy, that was still the field where his ardent 
and impassioned imagination found its highest excitement, and its amplest 
space or exercise and display. It might even then have been confident- 
ly predicted that, if Science and Religion should ever draw him in op- 

site directions, or come into conflict in his mind, the victory of the 
fatter would becertain. His philosophical speculations and views were 
always much more likely to take a religious colour than his religious no- 





The Alvion. 


members of the legislature; ail over-worked—driven on, every individual, 
as by the force of a hurricane, which leaves him no faculty of deliberate 

t, often not even the time to go througa the business in hand, ex- 
cept in the most perfunctory and inefficient manner. It is a shert-sight- 
ed and altogether miserable system, which must, ere long, unless it be 
checked, prove fatal to the best interests of the country. It is notfor 
our manufacturing population alone that a Short-time law is required ; 
such a modification in our habits and arrangements as would answer the 
same purpose is wanted wherever there are hands, and still more wher- 
ever there are heads, } 

But to return to the circumstances of the Scottish clergy in Chalmers’s 
early days. They were divided into two great parties,—the Moderates 
and the Highfliers, or Wildmen. In some respects this division was ana- 
logous to that of the High and Low Church parties in the English Esta- 
blishment; in other respects not. The Moderates held no principle cor- 
responding te that of the Apostolical Succession, no jus divinum of Pres- 
bytery; the nearest approach which they made to any thing of this kind 
was in their tendency to exalt the claims of the Church simply on the 

und of its being one of the institutions of the State. The Church, too, 
in their notion, was apt to be understood as meaning specially the clergy, 
without much, if any, reference to the people. But their main distinction 
was what their name implied,—the comparative moderation of their the- 
ology. Their ape pecere was principally a system of ethics. The dis- 
tinctive doctrines of revelation were not denied, but they were little in- 
sisted upon. At the best they were kept in reserve for rare emergencies. 
The sermons of the moderate clergy did not usually contain much more 
than might have been delivered by Socrates, or any other respectable 
heathen. Naturally enough, such preaching was rarely or never very 
popular; the people, even where they did not care very much about the 
doctrines which were kept in the background, felt that this mere Pagan 
merality, though good enough sv far as it went, was only a portion of 
what they had a right to have preached tothem. There was an obscure, 
but uncomfortable sense of being cheated. The clergy of t e other party, 
aceordingly (the Highfliers), were universally the favourite preachers. 
What was eadionetanl by their highflying was the prominence with which 
they one forward those peculiar doctriues of the Gospel which were 
so sparing y introduced by their opponents. They were, in fact, the 
Evangelical party in the Scottish Shureh. At the date, however, te 
which we now refer, this party stood as low as possible in all respects, 
except in a certain degree of favour which it enjoyed with the multitude. 
In point of numbers, the Highfliers, probably, did not amount to more 
than a third or fourth part of the clergy, and included scarcely any dis- 
tinguished either for scholarship or superior ability of any kind. The 
two or three exceptions were certain members of the party, who were 
principally known by the figure they made in the Church courts as poli- 
tical leaders or agitators: for, acted upon by the popular tendencies of 
their creed and their position, the Highfliers were generally, though not 
universally, Whigs; and, in their capacity of ondlaaldiainal legislators 
aud spechifiers, they were in the habit, as a body, of ovcasionally lending 
a helping hand to that party in the State,—in those days doomed, appa- 
rently, to a hopeless exclusion from power—by opposing or carping at 
such of the measures or proposais of the Government as came naturally 
before the Church judicatories, or could be anyhow dragged into the dis- 
cussions there carried on. Their opponents, the Moderates, on the con- 
trary, were, almost to a man, staunch Tories, or partisans of the ministry. 
This party, moreover, comprised by far the larger portion of whatever 
learning, ta'ent, and general intellectual respectability, was to be found 
among the Scottish clergy. Under the various influences that have been 
at work during the last five-and-twenty or thirty years, the popular the- 
ology has been elevated to altogether a new position, and Moderatism, 
as it existed formerly, may be said to be almost extinct; the clergy uni- 
versally are become, in their preaching and demeanour, what in other 
days would have been called Highfliers. It may be that no individual 
did so much to bring about this change as Chaliners himself. Neverthe. 
less, it was from the opposite camp that he came forth to be the conductor 
of the Evangelical party to power and victory. As a devotee of litera- 
ture and science, it was a matter of course, and almost of necessity, that 
he should take bis place, in the first instance, with the Moderates. It 
was on that side of the Church alone, when he entered it, that any lite- 
rary taste or cultivation existed, or, we may almost say, was tolerated. 
An ardent student of mathematics, and chemistry, and political economy, 
among the Highflying clergy, would have been a phenomenon, to which 
Saul among the prophets was nothing. ‘ 

It is plain, from the whole tone and bearing of his first pamphlet, that, 














tions were to be perverted by his philosophy. Much of the life and 
power even of his intellect consisted in bis moral sensibility; his very 
understanding might be said to be half constituted of heart and passion. 
That the lumen siccum of science should ever put out the fire of religious 
sentiment in such a nature was impossible. 

To be sure, his religion might be apt to be to some extent moulded by 
his imagination. It might Le, and perhaps it was, something of a poetical 
religion. Well, we do not know that it was the worse for that. There 
is plenty of the prosaic, at all events, in the religion that is ordinarily 
professed. ‘That which ought to be the divinest, and as such the most 
generous and self-forgetting, of all things, is too commouly a mere affair 
of prudential calculation and the lowest selfish apprebenzion. In Scot- 
land, in those days, the state of religion and of the church was altogether 
different from what it has since become ; whether it was worse or better 
may be matier of question. Now, cer‘aialy, all things are iu a state of 
much greater excitement and commotion; religion makes infinitely more 
din and noise; the clergy generally, we may almost say universally, work 
4 great deal harder in a professional way; the people are much less let 
alone than they formerly were. The particular circumstances of the pre- 
sent moment, indeed, when a new church, carrying with it a third part 
of the population, has suddenly started up and assumed an attitude of 
fierce hostility to the Establishmeut, would sufficieutly account for much 
extraordinary activity in all quarters; the country is involved in the ac- 
tual whirlwind of a religious war. But this state of things has been 
brought about by causes that have been long in operation. The disrup- 
tion in the Church was probably precipitated by the Reform-bill and the 
other political changes of the preceding ten or twelve years, which in 
Scotland, by calling the democratic element into existence for the first 
time, really effected as complete a revolution as ever took place in any 
country. [If it hadnot been for these violent impulses the catastrophe 
might, perhaps, have been avoided; but things were drifling in this di- 
rection, at any rate, under the simple natural law of reaction—of that 
principle of ebb and flow which operates with almost as much regularity 
in human affairs as it does in the tides of the vcean. 

The history ot religious feeling has been in every country that of 
an aguish alternation of hot and cold fits. In Scotland, as was likewise 
the case at thesame era in England, when Chalmers entered the Chorch, 
and years after, as for many years before, the culd fit prevailed. 
Barnest feeling on the subject of religion was mostly eonfined to the Dis- 
senters, who then formed a very small minority of the population, 
and consisted exclusively of the lower orders. The people generally, of 
all classes, disquieted themselves very little about the matter. They 
took things easy,as one mightsay. There was little or no positive or 
distinct infidelity ; few people, indeed, thought enough upon the subject 
to be in any danger of falling into that ; all the decencies of religious ob- 
servance were as well maintained, though, perhaps, with less of parade 
and ostentatign, es they are now. Nur are we aware of any grounds there 
are for supposing the morality of the country was in any essential point, or 

upon the whole, lower in those days than it isat present. It is probable 
that something of outward indecorum may have been repressed, under -he 
aseondeucy of the new system of stricter requirement and more vigilant 
and interfering inspection ; but, on the other hand, we should apprehend 
that, since religion has become so active, | gressive, and all-pervading a 
force, there must inevitably have sprung » and become diffused through- 
out thecommunity much more of violence, bitterness, and dissension, of 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness; and that that there is also to 
be met with a good deal more than there used to be, both of the hypo. 
critical affectation of religion on the one hand, and of open disregard of it 


when it was written and published, Chalmers had no notion that any dis- 
tinction he might attain to in the world would ever be derived from or 
connected with his clerical character. He insists, almost in so many 
words, upon his profession being considered as a mere accident, or, at 
any rate, as a circumstance of no more realimportance than the celour of 
his coat. One of the most remarkable passages of the pamphlet is an il- 
lustration—too long to be here quoted—ridiculing Playfair’s objection to 
clerical professors of mathematics, by an account of a razor which was 
ound to have lost all its shaving virtues on its yellow haft being changed 
for ablack one. Inother places one would almost say that he speaks of 
his being a clergyman as a misfortane, indignantly deprecating and pro- 
testing ae the cruelty of people looking down upon him for what he 
cannot help. ‘ The day is yet to come,” he exclaims, “ when the world 
will see that there is the same injustice in attaching ignominy to aclergy- 
man on the score of his profession, as in persecuting an Atrican for his 
colour, or a Mussulman for his religion.” Clergymen, he goes on to con- 
tend, are not accountable for being clergymen; “the choice of their pro- 
fession often depends on the most sseldenteh circumstances—a whim of 
infancy, or the capricious destination of parents.” But his sense of in- 
jury breaks out with the most passionate expression in the concluding 
paragraph :— 

“The author of the foregoing ebservations keeps back his name from 
the public, as a thing of no consequence, With Mr. Playfair, whose mind 
seems so enlightened by well-founded associations, it will, probably, be 
enough to know that the author is a clergyman,—a member of the stigma- 
tised caste,—one of those puny antagonists with whom it would be de- 
grading to enter into the lists of controversy,—vne of those ill-fated beings 
whom the malignant touch of ordination has condemned to a life of igno- 
rance and obscurity,—a being who must bid adieu, it seems, to every 
flattering anticipation, and drivel out the remainder of his days in insig- 
nificance.” 

The writer of these sarcastic and bitter words, w_ may be assured, was 
determined that no hic niger est—no black coat or black gown that tailor- 
ing ever fashioned—should keep him back from taking part in the great 
battle of intellect gving on every where around him, aad aspiring with all 
his might after what distinction and honour there God and Nature bad 
qualified him to win. Remainder next week. 
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BASING HOUSE. 
A SCENE IN THE CIVIL WARS.—CROMWELL. 
By the Author of “ Lathom House,” and other papers on the same subject. 


The ancient town of Basingstoke, standing at the junction of five roads, 
commanded a considerable trade in the time of the civil wars. Interest- 
ing in modern days to lovers of literature as the birthplace of the lettered 
Warton family, it was important in those of Cromwell from its trade in 
corn, and its position as a sort of key to the south-west. About two 
miles from Basingstoke stood the far-famed house of Basing. This, we 
are told by a modern historian, had long infested the parliament in those 
quarters, and had been especially ‘a great eye-sorrow” to the trade of 
London and the western parts. It may have proved in the decline of 
life, and when conscience stood by his bedside, and reviewed, till reason 
broke down under the stern array, the misdeeds of the past, an “ eye- 
sorrow” to Cromwell himself. Yes, if ever outraged innucence and wan- 
ton, savage wickedness called for Divine justice to avenge it signally, the 
destruction of Basing was the deed. 

Old Basing House was distinguished in remote time as the scene of mi- 








on the other: so that, as we have said, it may, perhaps, be fairly ques. 
tioned whether, at least in so far as this world is concerned, the change 
that has takea place has operated upon the whole as a gain or @ loss. 
“The etiect, however, of this revival of the puritanic spirit [for it is no- 
thing else} has been to place the clergy in an entirely now position, to 
give them new occupations and duties, and a new character. They are 


| litary exploits. In the reign of Henry ILL. it was fortitied by royal per- 
| mission. jit was not until the time of Henry VI. that it became the 
| property of the Pavlets, who acquired it by marriage. The place, from 
whence this family derived their name no longer exists, or, in the words 
© jLeland, the mansion is “ clene doune, though still it beareth the name 
of Paulette, and is three miles from Bridgewater.” 


now, one and all, literally and emphatically what may be called a work-| The history of the House of Paulet is destitute of all romance and ad- 
ing clergy ; employed, not on Sundays only, but from morning to evening | Yeoture until the Great Rebellion. Sir Wiliiam Paulet was the first re- 
in every day of the week, and throughovt every week of the year, exclu-| Markable person of his race. He was created by Henry VIII. Baron St. 


sively in the routine labours of tneir profession. i 
whether a clergyman be located in a great town or in the most thinly 


Lt gmatters little | John of Basing. Edward VI. added the honours of Earl of Wiltshire 


and Marquess of Winchester; Mary never withdrew from him her favour ; 








| proper objects; and of 0 sedl-in the public service wholly wniefleenced 
y ambition.” His life was extended to his ninety-seventh year; and it 
is a remarkable fact, that of the hundred and three descendan 


“The axe has never yet reched with the blood of a Paulett, nor 
have their estates in any instance fallen under the scourge of attainder.” 

The following lines, preserved by Dr. Birch, comprised, according to 
a the old marquess’s political craft, and explained his success and 
security,— 


“ Wine and women I forswear: 





My heels and feet I keep from cold, 
No marvel then though I be old ; 

I am a willow, not an oak, 

I chide, but never hurt with stroke.” 


During the course of this long career, the individual of whom we write 
erected at Basing, where he died, that famous residence, the splendour 
of which was the pride of England, and even of England’s queea. So 
vast an expense in living here was entailed upon his successurs, that, ac- 
cording to Camden, they took a certain means of reducing the burden. 
“Tt was so overpowered,” says the chronicler, “ by its own weight, that 
they have been forced to pull down a part of it.” Of what it was, even 
in this reduced condition, a survey taken so late as 1698 may afford some 
slight idea; and from this it appears, that the area of the entire works, 
ed the gardens and entrenchments, occupied fourteen acres aud a 

alf. 

The interior of Basing House fully corresponded to the stateliness of 
its exterior form. The rooms were completely furnished, a circumstance 
which, in our own times, we should take for granted, but which was by 
no means implied in those rader days; and when the immense extent 
of the buildings is considered, this assertion appears by no meaus to be 
matter of course. In one of the apartments was a bed which cost one 
thousand three hundred pounds. “ Popish books many”—such was the 
account of the famous Mr. Peters, who described Basing to the parliament 
—‘‘with copes, and such utensils :” in truth, the house stood in its full 

ride. 

r In this splendid abode, the first Marquess of Winchester entertained 
Queen Elizabeth “ with all good cheer;” and so greatly was the queen 
delighted both with her host and her reception, that she playfully ex- 
claimed, ‘If my lord treasurer were but a young man, I could find in my 
heart to have him for a husband before any man in England.” The scythe 
of death carried off, even in the lifetime of Elizabeth, the three noble 
successors of the first marquess; but she lived again to visit Basing, and 
again to entail, not ouly upon her subjects, but on the royal treasury, 
grievous expenses, regretted by all wise councillors. Magnificent pre- 
parations were made for the expensive honour of her presence, and 
throughout thirteen days the ruinous revelry wascarried on. During her 
sojourh there, the Duc de Biron, ambassador from France, accompanied 
by the Count d’Auvergne, the natural son of Charles IX., and by a great 
retinue of noblemen and gentlemen, arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Basing. They took up their abode iu the Vine, in Hampshire, then the 
residence of the Sandys, and now of the Chute family. To this house, 
seven score beds and furniture, brought “ by the willing and obedient 
peuple of the countrie of Southampton,” were conveyed in two days ; 
whilst plate and hangings were sent from the Tower and Hampten Court, 
at the queen’s bidding. From the Vine, so called from its being the spot 
en which vines were fret planted in the reign of the Emperor Probus, the 
Duc de Biron repaired to Basing, where he was present at the reception 
of the queen. He was conducted to this his first interview by the sheriff 
of the county, whom the queen had despatched to meet him. Then 
came Elizabeth forth, sopdile mounted, with her accustomed state. As 
she approached the appointed spot, where De Biron awaited her, greet- 
ing, the high sheriff, who rode before her, bareheaded, checked his horse, 
and, supposing that her majesty would then have saluted the duke, 
brought the cavalcade to a stand. But Elizabeth, who well understood 
the art of effect, and whose pride of deportment was based, not on a 
petty self-impurtance, but upon a knowledge of the weakness of others, 
marked her displeasure at this arrangement. It was not her place to 
offer, first, to the subject of any other sovereign, a signal of her notice. 
She bade the high sheriff—one can conceive the tribulation of the ow 
country gentleman—‘‘ Go on!’ Then she rode forward, the duke 
folowing her, bareheaded, for about twenty yards. Elizabeth vouch- 
safed to look round, and, taking off her mask, courteously saluted the 
ambassador. 

At Basing House, Elizabeth made ten knights; the greatest number 
that she had ever dubbed at one time. Her days were passed in return- 
ing De Biron’s visit, and in hunting and banquetting with the ambassador. 
And she boasted at her departure, that she had done that in Hampshire 
which neither she nor any of her ancestors, nor any prince in Christen- 
dom,had ever done elsewhere : she “ had, in her progress, entertained a 
royal ambassador, and had royally entertained him.” And long did her 
subjects feel the truth of this boast. During the following year, the poor 
marquess was obliged to dispose ofa portion of his property. That which 
he selected was the estate of the dissolved monastery of Augustine Fri- 
ars, seated in Broad Street Ward, in London, and granted by Henry VIII. 
to the first marquess. This house was called sometimes Wiuchester 
House, sometimes Paunlet House. The purchaser was John Swinnerton, 
a branch of the ancient family of Swinnerton, in Staffordshire ; whence 
descended the celebrated Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

The marquess wes embarrassed also by the expense of a numerous 
family. He had six sons; of whom the third, John, succeeded him. 
Bat the present Marquess of Winchester is descended from a younger 
brother, Henry, who left issue, John, fifth marquess: and the defender of 
Basing was, according to Dry den, one of those truly great and good men 
whose light shines forth resplendent in a naughty world, in which they 
are but sojourners for a high purpose. Example :— 


“ Such souls are rare, but mighty patterns, given 
To earth, were meant for ornaments in Heaven." 


He was, as in his prose epitaph it is expressed, “a man of exemplary 
piety towards God, and of inviolable fidelity towards his sovereign.’ 

We hear little of Basing House or its noble owner from this period ~ 
to the beginning of the great civil war. Their hospitalities had muc 
embarrassed them; nor was it till the accession of the fifth marquees that 
any decided progress was made in clearing the estates. He, indeed, 
being an excellent manager, just contrived to get himself free when 
Charles I raised his standard. The marquess took his part at once. He 
put into the kiag’s hands all his savings. He caused to be engraved up- 
on every pane of glass in his house the motto ot which his descendants 
are still justly proud,—‘“ Aymez loyaulté.”” He stood and repulsed two 
assaults, having no garrison to help him except his own domestic ser- 
vants; and chawtely consented to the fortification of his residence, and 
to its establishment as a place of arms in the hands of the king. Com- 
manding the great road from the west part of London, it stood directly in 
the line of communication; and its gallant proprietor being a Roman 
Catholic, the Puritans affected to consider it as much a religious duty, as 
it certainly was of importance to their cause, to wrest it from him. 

In November, 1643, Sir William Waller for nine days lay before the 
house, and, after three times aitempting to storm it, wasrepulsed to Farn- 
ham. In the following spring, @ still more formidable endeavour was 
made to starve the garrison, by ravaging all the country between Oxford 
and Basingstoke. The marquess, therefore, petitioned the lords of the 
council to provide for his relief and the safety of his person; and his en- 
treaties were seconded by his lady, who remained in Oxford, and were 
backed by all the Roman Catholics in that city. The council were well 
disposed to grant the required aid, but many difficulties stood in the ways 
Basing was forty miles distant from Oxford, and a strong garrison of the 
euemy lay at Abingdon: so that it appeared impossible to send a com- 
pany to Basing without being intercepted. New importunities from the 
marquess, and an intimation that he could not hold it ten days, led, how- 
ever, to one of the most gallant undertakings even of that memorable and 
chivalrous period, Colonel Gage declared, in the council.— That though 
he thought the service full of hazard, especially on the return, yet, if a 
good troop or two of horse could be raised, by enlisting their lordships’ 
servants, . would, if there were nobody else thought fitter for it, under- 
take the conduct of them himself, and hoped he should give a good ac- 
count of it ;"* and as not only the courage, but the prudence of Culonel 
Gage could be depended upon, the noble offer was cheerfully accepted. 

The garrison at Basing, meautime, offered a gallant defence against 





Colonel Norton, whose forces advanced 80 near as to carry away :hree 
horses from the park. The place was fortified rather with strength than 
| regularity ; but the marquess made the most of his scanty means. He 
divided his people into three bodies, keeping two thirds on duty, whilst 


peopled country village ; ineither case he is expected to give up all his | and he officiated as lord treasurer to Elizabeth not fewer than thirty | the other rested. Every vulnerable point was guarded; and concinually 
time to preaching, catechising, visiting the sick, prayer-meetings, mis-| years. He said of himself, “ 1 was the willow and not the oak ;” and | after nightfall, the enemy’s quarters were broken up and many a house 
sionary-meetings, aud filty other simil.r demands upon him. He has no} posterity acknowledges that he understood the courtier’s craft thoroughly, | in which they sheltered themselves committed to the flames. ‘ 

leisure; the rule is, tuat Le shall have uo leisure. In this respect, to be | —yea, and taught it to others also. Meanwhile the gallant Colonel Gage was leading his volunteers from 


sure, the fate that has overtaken the clergy is only the same thet has fal- 


But, not to good for une alone, or even to the suppleness of character 


| Oxford. They consisted of the confidential servants of the vobles who 


len upon every other order of men in the couutry,—upoan the medical} was the prosperity of the great marquess to be attributed. It was the | attended on the king, with two hundred and fifty gentlemen, brave men 
profession, upon the profession of the law, upon ministers of state, upon | “result of a sincere loyalty ; of a sagacity which confines itself to its d 





| and true, all maske 


; amounting in the whole to four hundred. They 


ts whom he | 
left, not one ever met with the too common fate of loyalty in those days. | 
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t that purpose, and fell upon their foes, so that news of 
a lad wee vented Basing. On, however, they marched, the 
horsemen often dismounting to allow the foot to ride, and others taking 
ap men behind them. Nevertheless their weariness was excessive. 

They left Oxford on Monday night, and on Wednesday morning ar 
rived within a mile of Basing; where a notice reached them that an 
auxiliary force which they bh expected from Winchester could not ven- 
ture so far. This was a great disappointment, and broke all Colonel 
Gage’s measures. He had resolved to attack the enemy on several points 
at cate : he now determined to fall on themin onebody. With this view 
he formed in battalion, and riding to every squadron to give them a pro- 

address for the occasion Soaps ay with the grace of a hero and a cava- 
er) he e.mmanded each of them to tie a white tape or handkerchief 
above the elbow of his right-arm, and giving the word, “ St. George!” 
repared to march towards the house. The word and the signal of the 
handkerchief had been communicated to the marquess, lest in his sallies 
be should fa. upon his friends. They had not marched far, when, upon a 
entle rising, they perceived five cornets of horse standing in good order 
to receive them; and, before any impression could be made on these, the 
colonel had to pass through a lane lined with musqueteers. But he did 
ass. The horse, sustaining a good fire, charged the enemy home; and, 
in spite of the known courage of Norton, drove them from the field. A 
free entrance into the house was gained on that side, where the colonel 
stayed only to salute the marques, and to put in the ammunition he had 
brought with him. He retired to Basingstoke, where he found ample 
stores of provisions, of which he despate as much as he could find 
horses or carts to transport to the house, together with fourteen barrels of 
powder, some muskets, forty or fifty heads of cattle, and above a hun- 
dred sheep. p y 

The aabanete; thus recruited, continued to defend his mansion; and 
the Royalists throug!iout the country gave it the appellation of Loyalty 
House: yet, beneath its roof there beat one dastardly, dishonourable 
heart ; and the marquess discovered in his own brother, Lord Edward, 
a base plotter against himself and his sovereign—taat unworthy son of a 
noble race having engaged to betray Basing Horse to the enemy. This 

scheme was disclosed by Sir Richard Greenvil, who was sent by the Par- 
liament to take Basing; but he, proving false to his employers, went to 
Oxford, where he apprised the king of the plot, and the conspiracy 
was thence disclosed to the marquess, who immediately seized his bro- 
ther, and all the other conspirators,whom'he punished, conteating himselt 
with turning his brother out of the house. . : 

The siege went on, but the enem penn to be grievously ae. 
Nevertheless, in Colonel Norton's ee cg, the acting colonel, Herbert 
Morley, ambitious for the honour of taking Basing, thought proper, in the 
month of July, to summon the marquess. It was a fast day among the 
Royalists, when the following demand was sent in to the beleaguered 
castle :— 

“ My Lord,—To avoid the effusion of Christiaa blood, I have thought fit 
to send your lordship the summons, to demand Basing House to be de- 
livered to me for the use of the King and Parliament. Ifthis be refused, 
the ensuing inconvenience will rest upon yourself. I desire your speedy 
answer. And rest, my lord, 

“ Your humble servant, 
“ Henry Morey.” 


To which the following fearleas reply was returned :— 
‘« Sir,—It is a crooked demand, and shall receive its answer suitable. 
I keep the house in the right of my sovereign, and will do it in despite of 
your forces. Your letter 1 will preserve in testimony of your rebellion. 
“WINCHESTER.” 


This letter was endorsed with the words, “‘ Haste! haste! haste! post 
haste.” It was greeted by Morley with a “choller,” which “spoke 
from his gannes.” Such is the expression used in a journal of the siege, 
drawn up and printed under the authority of the marquess in the follow- 
ing year. 

or some days after this, the enemy’s cannon played on the water- 
houses; whilst a bonfire in the park, and two vellite bespoke the wel- 
come to Norton, who returned that day. 

The garrison were now becoming exhausted. It wasin vain that the 
marquess, by his bravery in continual sallies, and by his admirable ar- 
rangements, tried to keep up the spirits of his men—their strength had 
ean way. It became necessary to divide the duty from forty-eight 

ours into twenty-four,—the gentlemen and troopers sharing alike, and 
the gay cavaliers participating in the sallies with the foot soldiers, and 
oing out with muskets or ‘brownbill, as it happened; keeping their 
orses for seven weeks fed with grass and sedge. “ Whilst in the night 
they cut under command of the rebells’ workes with hazard of their lives.’ 
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it by storm.” Flashed with victory, “ the lieut t-general,”"—I here 
borrow the words of Mr. Carlyle,—* gathering all the artillery he can 
lay hold of, firmg about two or three bundred shot at some given pomnt, 
til he sees a hole made, and then storming like a fire-flood—he, perhaps, 
may manage it.” y 

n the 14th of October, the following memorable words were written 
by Cromwell to Lenthall, then Speaker :—“ Sir, I thank God I can give 
you a good account of Basing.” It now remains ¢ mournfal task to re- 
cord those acts of destruction of which this “good account”’ is com- 


After the batteries were placed, the different posts were settled for * th 
storm,” for uo terms of surrender were prop osed Intbree different 
places was the assault made; and, at six o’clock in the morning, the sig- 
nal for firing was given. The men fell on with great resolution and 
cheerfulness ; and, we took,” relates Cromwell, “ the iwo houses, with- 
out any considerable loss to ourselves.” When Colonel Pickering had 
stor med the new house, passed through, and had taken the gate off the 
old house, the besieged summoned a parley, which was refused. 

In the meantime, an assault was made by two regiments on the strong 
est work, where the marquess kept his court of guard. The garrison 
were driven ont. Then the besiegers drew their ladders after them, and 
got over another work and the house wall before they could enter. In 
this attack, Sir Hardrep Waller, who commanded one of Cromwell’s regi- 
ments, was wounded. . 

Then the troops rushed into the house, filled its courts, crowded into 
its chambers, and glutted the long-cherished vengeance of their leaders in 
that one dark hour. Above them rose the fine old towers which had so 
often defied them. 

In the several rooms, and above the house, lay seventy-four persons, 
butchered,—some at rest, others expiring in agonies; and these the brave 
and disinterested defenders of a failing cause. “There lay upon the 
ground Major Crufile, a man of great account amongst the cavaliers, and | 
a notorious papist; he wasslain by the hands of Major Harrison, a godly 
and gallant gentleman—all know him; and Robinson the player, who, a 


The brave defender of Basing House suffered a imprisonment in 
the Tower. Like Raleigh, he strove to lighten the telat ot his soli- 
tude by the indulgence of a literary taste, and compcsed several treatises, 
of which almost all were published after his release. Among these may 
be enumerated The Gallery of Heroic Women, a translation from the 
French. He seems likewise to have watched with deep interest the 
falling fortunes of his master, and to have mourned, as for a brother, over 
every true man who laid down his life for the cause. 

At last his enemies released him, and he retired to his estate of En- 

lefield, where, in the year 1674, he expired, having lived to see the 
toration, and to be taught, with many others, that there was no grati- 
tude in princes, at least in princes of the house of Stuart. : 

The Marquess of Winchester married, in succession, three wives. His 
first was that Lady Jane Savage of whom Francis Howell, whv taught 
her Spanish, said, “ that Nature and the Graces exhausted all their trea- 
sures and skill in framing the exact model of female perfection ;” and 
upon whom, in the seclusion of Christ’s College, Camb , Milton com- 
posed his well-known epitaph.* She died in child-bed of her third son, 
at the eaviy age of tweuty-three.t His choice fell next upon Lady Ho- 
nora, daughter of Richard Burgh, earl of St. Albans, and granddaughter 
of that great statesman, Sir Francis Walsingham ; and, lastly, on her-de- 
mise, he took to wife Isabella Howard, the daughter of Viscount Stafford, 
aad a descendant of that Duke of Buckingham who, on account of his 
unfortunate connexion with the blood-royal, is called, in Dryden’s epi- 
taph to Lord Winchester, Prince Edward Statford. 


The end of this brave nobleman was peaceful and holy. Let us see 
beret it fared, in their latter days, with the principal actors in the tragedy 
of Basing. 

Pars who, as Sir Walter Scott expresses it, “had followed the 
man Cromwell as close as the bull-dog follows his master,” is known to 
have expired in all the agonies of retributive justice—retributive even 
upon earth. That he was a fanatic, half mad, a compound of avarice and 
hypocrisy, and of a blind enthusiasm, seems the only palliative; a filth- 
monarchy man, ready at the bidding of his crafty and most sagacious 











little before the storm, was known to be mocking and scorning the Par- 
liament and our army.” [Such are the words of Mr. eters, who was | 
employed to take a survey of Basing.] On this pooractor they took, in- | 
deed, a stern revenge for a few light words. In the midst of the carnage, 
eight or nine gentlewomen were seen “running forth = ong for aid. 
These fell into the hands of the common soldiers. Whilst cries of an- 
uish ascended to the roof of those chambers, once resounding tv the cheer- | 
ul voices of an honoured and prosperous family, alady, the daughter of | 
a Dr. Griffith, raised her voice, and by her railing, ‘ provoked our 
soldiers,” writes the saintly Peters, ‘“ into a further passion.” : 

The work of pillage continued until Tuesday night, and rich was the | 
booty. One soldier had one hundred and twenty pieces of gold for his | 
share; others, plate; others, jewels. Among the rest, one got three bags | 
of silver, of which he (uot being able to keep his counsil ) was soon piliag- 
ed by the rest. The stores of wheat and provisions in the house were 
sold at a high rate to the country people; but the markets were soon over- 
stocked, andthe price fell. Indeed, provisions for years, rather than for 
months, were found in the cellars—“ four hundred quarters of wheat ; 
bacon, divers rooms full, containing hundreds of flitches ; cheeses propor- 
tionable; with oatmeal, beet, pork, beer, divers cellars full, aud very 
good.” To that Mr. Peters could bear testimony. 

After disposing of the eatables, the plunderers sold the household stuff ; 
many cartloads of valuable furnitare being sent off into the couutry, and 
disposed of to the peasantry and farmers by piecemeal. What plunder left 
untouched, fire consumed. Owing to the neglect of the besieged in 
quenching a fireball, a conflagratioa ensued ; and now comes the great- 
est horror cf this fearful scene. The soldiers had scarcely completed their 
pillage—they had taken from the windows the last iron bar—they had 
ripped all the lead from every gutter—they were almost sated with 
blood and spoil, when the avenging flames drove them from their work. | 
But not on them alone were the terrors of the scene imparted. From the | 
vaults of the house cries for quarter arose from voices in agony, and | 








leader to “pluck down from his high place the man whom they call 
Speaker, even as he lent a poor hand to pluck down the man whom 
they call King.” It is impossible to dissever one’s impressious of this 
misguided wretch from the incomparabie portrait of him in Woodsiock. 
That portraiture appears, in the main, to have been founded on truth. 
The self-deceiving, yet remorseful culprit, startled by a dream, harrow- 
ed and appalled by a shadow—the successful plunderer, conscious of a 
worm within that never could die, whilst the remembrance of Robinson 
the player, whom he peg! slew at Basing, held its seat in his brain. 
These are all depicted by Walter Scott, upon authorities so scattered, 
that it were difficult to trace them. Scott may not be the truest histori- 
an, but he is the best historical painter that ever wrote in English. 

The details of Cromwell’s last years are verified, and afford copious 


| proof of the retribution which falls upon the heads of the merciless, when 


seemingly the most prosperous. In the words of Hume,“ All his acts of 
policy were exhausted; and having so ofteu, by fraud and false pre- 
tences, deceived every party, and almost every individual, he could no 
longer hope, by repeating the same professio.s, to meet with equal confi- 
dence and regard.” 

The consciousness of this truth, added to the intrusion of painful re- 


‘ collecuions, affected, there is no doubt, even the strong mind and animal | 
| spirits of Cromwell. Hie mother, who died in 1654, presented a sort of 


type of his own secret fears. She was never satisfied unless she heard 
of him twice a day ; she could aot conquer her fears of his being assas- 
sinated. When the sound of a pistol-shot reached he . she exclaim- 
ed, “ My son is shot!” What mattered it that these re came to her 
maternal and affrighted heart, sleeping or waking, eath the rich ca- 
nopies of Whitehall, where she witnessed her son’s exaltation? They 
were such terrors as render the brightest scenes terrible, the richest lux- 
uries loathsome. ; 

That the Protector n®ver knew one moment's peace, that his fears were 
continual and well founded, there is every proof. Bat in the illness and 





were heard until stifled by the smoke, and hushed forever. ‘‘Our men,” | death of his daughter, Mrs. Claypole, was the bitterest of his trials. With 
writes Mr. Peters, “could neither «ume to them, nor they to us.” Three | what emotions he stood by her bedside, heard her reproaches for his 
hundred prisoners were taken; a iundred bodies were discovered lying | wickedness, and strove vainly to believe them only the ravings of deli- 
beneath the rubbish of the buildings. | rium, it is not 7 to explain. Sinking under a wretched, consuming 

In less than twenty hours, Basing House was but a heap of ruins. The | disease; haunted by perpetual alarm walking abroad; at home, amid the 
fire raged fiercely, and with more than ordinary rapidity, leaving nothing | happy and the free, with a coat of mail underneath his clothes, a pair of 
but bare walls and chimneys. Well may Mr. Carlyle call this “a grim | loaded pistols at his belt ; can it be doubted but that his career formed 
old scene!” although, blinded, as they of old were, by his wonderful | hisown punishment—tnat Basing-House and his victimes there were 


idolatry of Cromwell, and by his hatred (let us not call it zea’) of Ro- | 
manism, he passes over this chef d'eurre of craelty withput a single | 





comment of reprobation. | 
What, during all this time became of the Marquess of Winchester ? 


avenged ? ‘ . 

What an existence! He watched every expression of countenance or 
language in others, * arene if they seemed joyful.” He never came 
back from any place the way he went; never travelled on the common 


he marquess, meantime, ran every risk, and exposed himself to dan” | Previous to the storming of the castle, he had, it appears, “ been pressed | road ; he sped along as if pursued: he had marty different locks and keys 


ger with the coolness of a veteran. On the 3d of July, 1644, a musket- 
all penetrated his clothes ; afew days afterwards he was wounded. But 
his spirit remained undaunted. 

Perceiving it to be the intention of the rebels rather to starve than to 


storm the house, the sallies were resumed with a desperate energy , | 
and the enemy now foand it necessary to double their guard. “ In the | 


arke side,”’ writes the annalist of the siege, ‘‘ their lines advance t | A tay! Pe . 
P . sd yt nek ed amid much similar rubbish in the British Museum, he was found con- | 


platformes, and their work by the wood forwarded ; liberally bestowing 
great shot, stones, and granades, of which they send us of three severall 
sortes besides their hand granades.” During all these encounters, the 
enemy were fast diminishing in numbers. At Jength Colonel Norton 
abandoned the attack; he was succeeded by Colonel Harvey, with no 
betterfurtune. Finally, Sir William Waller, “the Conqueror,” as he was 
called, advanced to beleaguer Basing House, with an army of seven thous- 
and three hundred men. 

The eyes of all England were now turned upon this memorable siege ; 
and Charles, amid the various events of the war, found none so interest- 
ing. The Parliamentarians themselves reverenced the fearless and disin- 
terested, marquess; and * blushed,” whilst they looked around in vain 
among their numerous partisans for a volunteer who fought neither for 
glory nor spoil; who had every thing to lose and nothing to gain; and 
who had turned suddenly round from the tedious and painful redemption 
of his patrimouy to ruin it in the cause of his sovereign. Yet was this no 
matter of surprise, for the mau who is faithful to his private trusts is ge- 
nerally certain to shine when the steru conflict between duty and inter- 
est calls him intoa public career. 

Waller was repulsed by the bravery of the heroes of Basing, and his 


. . o’ 
threats only heightened their courage. The place began to be deemed 


) by Mr. Peters to yield it before it came to storm ;’’ upom which the hero 
| broke out into a fey, and said, that “ if the king had uo more ground in 
| England than Basing House, he would adventure it as he did, and main- | 
tain it to the uttermost.” But he was silenced, it seemed, by Mr. Pe-| 
ters’ arguments about the king and the parliament, and could only hope | 
that “the king might have a day again.” 
he marquess was made prisoner. According to 4 rare tract preserv- | 


cealed in an oven, ‘‘ numbering his beads very privately.”” Whether this 
| be true or not, sure it is that the brave marquess was seen animating his 
| garrison to the very last. But who could resist such numbers, such dis- 
| cipline, and determination? The reflectious of Mr. Peters on this event 
| are truly edifying :—And thus the Lord was pleased, in a few hours, to 
| show us what mortal all earthly glory grows upon, and how just and 
righteous the ways uf God are, who takes sinners in their own suares, | 
and lifteth up the hands of his despised people.” In a similar spirit is | 
| the tract before alluded to commenced. It shows the taste and temper | 
of the party then triumphant. It is entitled A Looking-glass for the Po- | 
| pish Garrisons, held forth in the Life and Death of Basing House, 1645, and | 
| begins thus:—‘* What, my maliguant friends! hang down your heads? 
| Basing House taken without ceremony? ’Tisa miracle! What served | 
| the new-dubbed governor, Sir Robert Peak? What served the religious 
| and mighty lord marquess? Would he invoke none of the saints? It 
is wonder, for the man was very serious at his devotions; no Pharisee, | 
be assured !” | 


In this manner were the conscientious Roman Catholics taunted by | 
various bigots aud political partisans. Cromwell lent himself to those | 
low and slanderous attacks for his own purposes. Que can never sup- | 


for his house and chambers; he seldom slept long in the same apartment, 
and never in eny that had not several doors, and access to them by two 
or three back-stairs. Guards there were in all of them. What bed-rooms, 
what repose, what awakenings! Then it was his constant custom to 
change his residence, as if in new scenes to seek security, or to find 
that tranquillity which he was never more to know. His coach was 
known afar off a the galloping of the horses, and the guards crowding 
around it, within it, about it. Atone time, he thought he was to be stab- 
bed; at another time poisoned. He redoubled his precautions, and thuse 
who waited on him, and who had formerly only swords at their sides, 
were now to wear pistols. What attendants! lat repasts must they 
have been, waited on by creatures looking like armed bravoes! Reason 
began to totter; his hand shook: when he wrote his signature ; and there 
were times when the Protector ran round and about the house and into 
the garden like one distracted, or rode out with little company, shrinking 
from the converse of happier spirits than his own. The attempt of Lyn- 
dercombé to blow up Whitehall, by introducing combustibles into the 
chapel, tanght him anew source of panic. Where was the unhappy, 
proscribed wretch to rest? 
His appearance was still that of a man in health, and young for his 
age—fifty-nine. But the strength of that mighty frame, which had en- 
dured se many hardships, was undermined by bis previous course of life, 
and by his inward consciousness of its failure in promoting any permanent 
result to hiscountry. Often was he heard to utter, with a sigh, these 
words,—“ A burthen too heavy for man!” referring to his labours of 
hand and head, his toils, his perils, his sorrows. <4 
At last he was released. It is true that on his death-bed his spirite 
were buoyed up by a false, fanatical hope, and a distorted view of those 


impregnable; there was a conviction among the garrison that their de- | pose that his intolerance was real; about as real, perhaps, as his re- | holy truths upon which his life had been a libel. But whatof that? Did 


fence was prospered by a Power higher than man. “ Seldome,” observes 
the historian of the siege, “hath been a siege wherein the preserva- 
tion of the place more immediately might be imputed to the hand of 
God.” 

_It was, however, destined that the cause of monarchy should, in this 
kingdom, fail for aseason. The battle of Naseby broke the spirits of the 
Royalists, and contributed to render Cromwell invincible. Hitherto it 
seemed that “God had chosen the weak to confound the strong;” but 
Basing was soon destined to fall—to be for ever razed off from the earth 
—for Cromwell advanced against it in person. 

The Marquess of Winchester, when apprised of the large force that was 
coming against him, seems to have felt that all was lost. Cromwell, well 


called the “Conqueror,” bad acquired that name, far less by his persoual | 


courage than by his deep policy and admirably clear intellect. His own 
regiment, “ Cromwell's Ironsides,” owed much to his instruction in mil- 
itary tactics; they were men whose shrewd intellects he had cultivated 
before he led them to the field; still more, they were fanatics, into whose 
half-educated and presumptuous minds he hadinstilled that frantic enthu- 
siasm which wasat once their motive and their bond. He had tried their 
metal beforehe trusted them in combat. : 

The sobriety of his troop, their hardy habits, their exact discipline, their 

fond attachment to their general, his intimate acquaintance with their 
names aud characters, aud the interest he professed to take in their wel- 
fare,—all combined to cement that compact, without which no arm of 
flesh can prevail, And at the head of this regiment he appeared before 
Basing. 
_ Phe religion of the Lronsides, hewever expressive in phrases and fast- 
ings, wa8 no guarantee of their mercy. Iudeed, with all his great powers, 
extorting areluctant admiration, with all his great and beneficial designs, 
when Protector, there never lived an English general on whose head the 
curses of posterity might rest with greater justice than on that of Crom- 
well. The desecration of Peterborough and Bly had already shown which 
way his faith tended. : 

The barbarities which he licensed in Ireland, “ where his progress was 
one of blood and misery,” attest that no sudden impulse, no flush of suc- 
cess, palliated his cruelty—it was a part of the man’s nature. 

With all his fiercer feelings excited, Cromwell marched upon Basing. 
Winchester and its castle were taken. This was on the 28th of Septem- 
ber, or, as Cromwell calls it, “the Lord’s day,” 1645, That city had sur- 
rendered greatly to Cromwell’s satisfaction, for, as he wrote tu the 
Speaker, “ it is very likely it would have cost much blood to have gained 


. io | 
| ligion. 


| The night before the storming of Basing, he had passed chiefly in 
| prayer. ‘“ He seldom,” writes Mr. Peters, “ fights without some text 
| of ra pri to support him.” On that occasion he “ rested on that | 
| blessed word of God, the eighth verse of the 115th Psalm, ‘They that | 
| made them are like unto them; so is every one that trusteth them ;’ | 
which, with some verses going before, was now accomplished.” Thus 
armed with the most dangerous of all weapons. perverted religion, the | 
general went forth to blast and to destroy. It is singular to find, in the | 
| nineteenth century, an approving testimony to such a deed, to such hy- | 
| pocrisy—‘‘ Not unto us, O Lord; not unto us, but unto thy name the | 
glory. ‘These words,” says Mr. Carlyle, quoting the whole of that fine | 
and sacred passage which is commenced by those expressions, “were in | 
Oliver’s heart that night!" Basing was the twentieth garrison that had | 
been taken by the Parliamentarian army that summer; “and I believe,” | 
writes the odious Mr. Peters, ‘‘ most of them the answers to the prayers | 
and trophies of the faith of some of God's servants.’’ The last closing | 
act was to carry away from the ruins of Basing House the marquess’s | 
own colours, the motto of which, Donec pax redeat terris, was the very | 
motto adopted by King Charles on his coronation day. Mr. Peters re- 
ceived 200/. a year for his services, and his letter was read in all the pul- 
pits on the following Sunday by order ot the Parliament. 

It was the advice of Sennwell that Basing House s!iould be suffered to 
fall wholly into decay. Whether he dreaded lest the associations of the 
old place should keep up the fuel of royalty in the hearts of the country 
people, or whether be thought that the enormities committed there had 
best be “interred with the bones’ of those who lay mangled amid its 
ruins, or whether solely for the reasons which he stated to the Parlia- 
ment, he judged it best to let it sink and fall away, we cannot judge. “| 
| humbly offer to you,” thus wrote he to the Speaker Lenthall, “to have 
| this place utterly slighted for these following reasons: it will ask eight 
| hundred men to manage it; it is no position; the country is poor about 
}it: the place exceedingly ruined by our batteries and mortar pieces, and 
by a fire which fell upon the place since our taking it.” He, therefore, 
recommends @ garrison being formed at Newbury, adding, “and | be- 
lieve the gentlemen of Sussex and Hampshire will, with more cheerful- 
ness, contribute to maintain a garrison on the frontier, than in their 
bowels, which will have less safety in it.” 

Accordingly, Basing House was to be carted away, and the following 
notice was put forth: “ Whosoever will come for brick and stone shall 
freely have the same for his pains." 











that circumstance le$#en the true thiseries of his situation? It was in 
vain that long fasts and public prayers were held ; in vain that his preach- 
ers declared, us a message from the Almighty, that he should recover; 


| in vain that he himself had declared that from the same inscrutable source 


assurance had been given that he should be restored,—hedied. No re- 
morse was cape by him, even to the last; but that fatal self-delusion 
—that awful trust—was it not more dreadful to witness than even the 
most fearful pangs of conscience? Amid the howlings of a most destruc- 
tive tempest passed away that benighted spirit,—so glorious in many of 
its attributes, so mean, so base, in some. As he lay expiring, beneath his 
very windows trees were torn up in St. James’s Park, ships were dashed 
against the coasts, and houses shattered to the ground,— 


His last breath shakes ourisle, == 
And trees uncat fal! for his faneral pile. 


“ He died,” said Carrington, one of his satellites, “ in a bed of baubles 
and on a pillow of caskets; and though the wreaths of the imperial laure! 
which environed his head did wither at the — of his agony, it was 
only to make place for a richer diadem which was prepar for him in 

* Milton’s beautiful but quaint epitaph must be familiar to our 
readers :— 

“ This cich marble doth inter 
The honour’d wife of Winchester.” 


t ‘“‘ Summers three times eight save one 
She had told; alas! too scon, 
After so short time of breath, 
To house with darkness and with death,” 


Thus rune her epitaph. The poet goes on to say :— 


“Once had the early matrons run 
To greet her with a lovely son.” 


But, when with second hopes she goes, Atropos, and not Lucina, came 
to her childbirth :— 


“ But, whether by mischance or blame 
Atropos for Lucina came; 

| And, with remorseless cruelty, 
Spoil’d at once both fruit and tree 
The hapless babe, before ite birth, 
Had buried, yet not laid in earth.” 
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Heaven.” Such was the incense which now defiled his grave, as it had 
disgraced bis career in life. ; wee : 

w diliorent all this to the calm, holy, retired close of the good Mar- 
quess of Winchester’s irreproachable existence ! Ashe sowed, so did he 


reap. 





———— 
THE MEMOIRS OF A LADY. 


PROM THE GERMAN. 

i of age, and having all my life been forced to dis- 

ennumtedees md ont sy part, will at last fling the mask aside and 

the trath. But to whom shall I address myself? for unless it be 

to laugh at her, an old lady will hardly find a friend willing to listen to 

i er life. 

auaetr on frankly. It will be some reliefto me. I shall be writ- 

ing a kind of moral testament; and when the pen has once done its duty, 

the past will no longer be my own. The past! Good Heaven ! how far 
does it now lie behind me, aud yet how near does it still appear! 

I shall sleep to-night in yon chamber, which I have not entered for for- 
ty years. Everything here seems so unchanged, so much like what it 
was when I last occupied these apartments; I saw so true a representa- 
tion of former times in their appearance, that I actually recoiled with 
affright on beholding the reflection of my own wrinkled face in a muror ; 
I almost fancied that 1 was still to fiud myse!f young aud unchanged. 
Alas! from to-day every remnant of youthful feeling Las vanished from 

_my breast. . ; 

{lost my mother in infancy, and was only ten years of age w en my 

father died. An elder sister became my guardian; but as she had just 


made a brilliant marriage, and was entering the gay world at the most | 


promising period of her career, in flower of youth and beauty’s pride, 
she was glad to be relieved from taking charge of me. I was, therefore, 
placed for my education ina convent which was then in considerable 
vogue, and in which were many young ladies of rank and fortune. It 
was usual for the pupils to remain in this establishment till they had at- 
tained their sixteenth or seventeenth year, then to marry, or to join their 
friends in the t worid. This was also my sister’s intention with re- 

ard to myself, as she very-frankly tuld me when she bade ine adieu, aud 
fort me at the convent under the charge of a governess. 

Among the pupils was a Lady Emily O——, to whom 1 soon became 
greatly attached. She was several years older than myself, full of talents, 
spirit, and romance. Ske lived in the clouds, so to express It, and Plato- 
nic love was her ideal of all that was great and beautiful. As I also pos- 
sessed an easily excited fancy, Lady Emily’s conversation fell upon a 
fruitful soil, though she was candid enough to tell me that the real 
world offered little foundation on which to raise such brilliant structures 
of ideal beauty and perfection as she was fond of building. 

“Men are not what I take pleasure in representing them,” she often 
said; “it is only my fancy that loves to paint them in’ such bright co- 
lours. But you will know them in time, and you will be easily under- 
stood.” 

As I grew up I gradually adopted the notions of my friend, and lived 
with her in an ideal sphere, of which we were, in truth, the only inhabi- 
tants. I forsook the playmates of my uwn age, and passed whole days 
in hearing this modern Héloisa read Werther, and tales of the same class, 
which she had herself composed in a sti!l more exaggerated strain. Be- 
yond hearing me repeat my lessons, my governess took little trouble 
about me; and as the lady-superior was satisfied with her reports, no one 
paid the least attention to my general way of going on. 

When I was fifteen years of age, Lady Emily died and left me all her 
papers and manuscripts. These I took with me when soon afterwards I 
, ay the convent, and made them my constant, almost my only study. 

ow impatient I was to see the world, [ had pictured to myself so beau- 
tiful; but which, when beheld, I hardly recognised. Instead of allow- 
ing me to forma romantic attachment, to select (as the patron of my life) 
the object of my affection, my family presented Baron Nierking to me, 
and told me to look upon him as‘my future husband; that he was a man 
of wealth, rank, and station—altogether unexeeptionable, in fact; and 












Weil, I shall address this confession to myself, aud | 


; about to burst asunder. 


_AVbr0N. 





and calm aspect joined us. 1t wae the count himself. 
“Count Arthar, my niece, Baroness Nierking,” said my uncle. 
A few commonplaces followed on this introduction ; 


I ventured to raise my eyes in order to look at him. 


suming. 
I found 


spect. To reach it we had to 
signed as astudy to the count, 


rise merely to escape their inquisitorial glances. 


sistible power which he probably observed. 
he said. 


speaker. 
“But wherefore so soon?” he continued. 


same. 
side; he did not speak, but seemed fully to share my emotions. I 


which impressed themselves on iny heart for life : the tirst day till to-day 
—which is the last. 
After dinner followed a walk in the garden. 


place things, that so often lead to the most interesting conversations. 
At last we came to the theme of endless novelty and variety—the theme 
which has some time or other spoken home to the hearts of all who cau 
feel, and of which all have either heard or thought—I mean, love. 

Count Arthur inquired what was my idea of love? Lhad none. _ 
“Do you not think with me, my lady,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that men in ge- 
neral too readily give way to this dangerous passion! I mean, of course 
those who are capable of feeling it, for the otners are not werth taking 
into account. Ouly look around you, and I am sure your ladyship will see 
nothing but lovers.” 

“ Lovers! no, pardon me, my lord: only men of gallantry.” 

“ You are ynjust, my lady; you, of all others, ought to kuow what real 
love is: for what other but a real attachment could you inspire ?” 

_In saying which his eyes rested on me in the softest and most exores- 
sive manner. 

“Do nu. vu vuat account,’ he continued, “take me for an absolute 
Amadis; I am far trom speaking by experience, for [ have never yet been 
in love—really and truly in love. 1 have often admired a lady, taken 
pleasure in her conversation and society, felt even a passing passion, but 
no deeper sensation. 
the moment when I am to meet the angel that 1s to brighten my exis- 
tence. My heart is hoarding the most enthusiastic gratitude wherewith 
to repay her generosity ; for a poet without an adored is like a sky with- 
out stars.” 





t our marriage was a settled affair. When I attempted to remonstrate 
I was laughed at, called a little fool, and was greatly surprised to find 
myself married before I had time to object, and almost before I knew | 
how it had happened. . 

My husband was about fifty, had cuce been handsome—knew it, and | 
still thought himself so. He was a man of limited and little cultivated | 
anderstanding, and of celd disposition. He had never loved me; but the | 
world called me happy, for I had wealth at command. and was allowed | 
perfect and uncontrolled freedom. What could { desire more? | 
_ “Happy,” indeed! and what is this happiness uf which all are speak- 
ing? picture it to myself asa spirit, or essence, inhabiting a golden 
temple with numerous gates, each surmounted by emblematical figures | 
—toys of all sorts; here flowers, and there laurels; and every individual | 
on approaching hurries’ towards the'gate which seems the most attrac- | 
tive. But how to open it when attained? One aspirant sometimes 
spends a whole life in knocking at all; another, iv constautly tarrying | 
at the same. Here a gate yields to our efforts, we think the goal is 
gained: when lo! a laughing demon points to the divinity we wish to | 
approach, then thrusts us out, and we find ourselves as far from the 
mark as ever. This was my fate. Love constituted my ideal of hap- | 
piness; 1 could comprehend uo other, ayd this one source of happiness | 
was to be denied me. . 

Notwithstanding my foolish and extravagant fancies I yet retained, | 
during the earlier period of my married life, the strictest sentiments ot | 
duty. 1 suffered iu my solitary position, and pride made me reject all | 
the attention paid me; but I confess that even this feeling of duty alti- | 
mately gave way, and consigned me to grief and sorrow. I sighed and 
sought for a heart to love me. At last I pictured to myself an ideal, and, | 
of course, incomparable lover, having all the features and perfections ot | 
the favoured heroes of my romances. 1 looked round the brilliant circles 
of society, and smiled when I compared the most distinguished cavaliers 
with his fancied perfections. By degrees all my thoughts were fixed on 
this ideal lover, to whom.I became at last fondly and affectionately at- 
tached. I spoke to him, wrote to him, sometimes represented him as ill, | 
sometimes as jealous; he joined the army, gotinto danger, and I sacrificed | 
myself to ensure his safety. At last we met again, and then followed a | 
period of undisturbed happiness. He understood me perfectly, accom- | 
panied me through life, joined me in society, and became a perfect guar- | 
dian angel; for I watched carefully every step of my condact in order to 
give him no cause of complaint. On his account 1 rejoiced in the atten- 
tion paid me, and in the admiration my general behaviour excited; nor | 
was there any pleasure or gratification which I was not ready to relin- | 
quish merely to oblige him: I was playing areal Comedy of Love iu 
secret. This comedy lasted for three years, aug the consequences im- 

ressed themselves strongly on my character; many of my friends hard- 

y knew me again; some were alarmed by the change; but I took no 
notice of their conjectures, and allowed them to think whatever they 
pleased. What was the world’s opinion to me? 

I was twenty-three years of age when I passed four weeks on a visit at | 
the castle of one of my cousins—even here, where I now write these | 
jJines. My ideal lover was not with me; his absence caused me, of | 
course, much grief, and I was sighing for the hour of our next meeting. | 
The period of my visit was at an end and my departure fixed for next | 
morning. when my coachman reported that the carriage had received an 
injury which could not be repaired in lessthan a day. The delay vexed 
me a good deal, but my cousin consoled me, as she expected a very pleas- | 
ant addition to her party in the morning. 

“ My uncle,” she wad, “is coming: and who do you think, Bertha, ac- 
companieshim? Why your favourite poet, the poetical hero, the adored 
of all the women, whom you have so long been anxious to meet—Count 
Arthur G——.” 

These tidings easily reconciled me to the accident which had befallen 
my carriage; though I reproached myself, in some measure, for this feel- | 
ing. Did not all my thoughts belong to him whom I had left at a dis. ! 
tance? But my curiosity was excited, and the day passed in speculating | 
on the appearauce of this lauded irresistible. We were four young ladies 
at the castle, and every one of us had formed a different opinion on the 
subject. When assembied for breokfast next morning, it was immediate. | 
iy observed that all the toilets were more carefully selected than usual; | 
the spirit of coquetry seemed to pervade the whole party, and it might 
have been thought that we were all in love with Count Arthur, so fre- | 
—— and impatiently did our eyes glance from the clock to the cas- 
tle gate. At last a carriage drove up, and the whole party instantly 
hurried to the window ; [ did not fullow the example, but hastened to 
my own room, hardly able to explain to myself the nature of my emotions. | 
It actually required time and some effort before I could recover sufficient | 
composure te return to the drawing-room. With downcast eyes, and | 
mony: | agitated, I opened the door, but heard only one voice, that of 
my uncle, who accosted me in his usual friendly manner; I could hardly 
answer, till, looking about, I found that we were alone. 

“ Where are the Yadies?” I then inquired. 

“In the garden with Coant Arthar, my fair Lady Baroness.” 

Without further remark the old gentleman immediately went up to al 


\ 
} 





This conversation was, I felt, very dangerous for me, but I could not 
tear myself away from him; and it was only when the party returned to 
the castle that we were separated. His eyes followed me during the 


| whole of the evening, and most of his speeches were addressed tu me, or 
filled with allusions applicable to our relative situations. I was com- 


pletely dazzled, 

Arrived in my chamber I threw myself into an arm-chair, covered my 
face, and remained for two hours, | believe, unmoved in that position, 
passing all the events of the day before me. The most minute trifles had 
impressed themselves tndelibly on my memory; every word he had ut- 
tered stood in flaming letters before me, and, as may weil be supposed, 
completely deprived me of sleep during the night. The chambermaid 
who came to call me in the morning, found me already up and dressed 
fur the journey. Ob, how full my heart was! I had hardly entered my 
carriage when a servant brought me a /etter; the seal and handwriting 
were unknown to me; but the agitation that seized me told me from 
whom it came. [opened it with a trembling hand, impatient to be 
alone, that | might, with my whole heart, enjoy the pleasure of reading 
it. The contents were in verse—verse full of sorrow and tenderness. | 
concealed them in my bosom, resolved that no mortal eyes but my own 
should ever gaze upon them. During the last stage of the journey my 
ideal lover again came to my recollection; but, alas, how changed! for 
when I looked for his image in my heart, 1 only found the portraiture of 
Count Arthur! Fancy‘s dream had become reality, and airy nothing had 
now assumed “a local habitation anda name.” 

From this moment I only lived for him. 
I read them over and over again, and entered into all his feelings. If 


. . ! 
a new work of his appeared, I was the first to secure it and devour its 


contents, which always I thought contained allusionsto our mutual sen- 
timents and unfortunate attachment. 
his heroines, and believed that he was addressing me in the speeches of 
allhislovers. If he spoke of the pangs of separation, of the afflictions of 
hopeless love, he was only, as I deemed, speaking of me. I had only 
changed the object of my folly, and now loved so ardently that f could 
noteven hear his name mentioned without changing colour. Nothing 
was more ludicrous than the absolute contempt with which I treated all 
other gentlemen who endeavoured at times to pay me attention : a pity- 
ing smile wes their only reward. I measured them by the fancied great- 
ness of my new idol, and, alas, how little did they then appear! With- 
out ever sending one of them, I wrote, I suppose, no fewer than five 
hundred letters to this lover cfasingle day. 1 told him every thing, my 
joys and sorrows; spoke, above all, of my love. My imagination grew 
more and more extravagaut respecting himtill I actually rhapsodised. 

Thus passed my youth ; and it was worth being young for the posses- 
sion of such fee!ings. Then came the period of the desolating French 
wars ; our home was rendered insecure, and I removed with my hus- 
band to one of the capitals of northern Germany. It happened to be the 
usual residence of Count Arthur; but he was then absent on some di- 
plomatic mission. 
very commonplace, prosaic person, but appeared an absolute Corinne in 
my eyes, m.rely because he was attached to her. I fancied of course 
that he must have spoken to her about me, and questioned her at least a 
thousand times on the subject ; and she thought at last, that she recol- 
lected his having returned from the south of Germany some years belore, 
with an unfortunate attachment in his heart. This was enough for me; 
all doubts were now removed, and I should hardly have been more de- 
lighted had a declaration of love come even from his own lips. 

Butthe wide-spreading ravages of war again forced us to change our 
quarters, and we removed to Prague. 
fancy gradually began to cool ; but I stillthought of Count Arthur with 
the most affectionate tenderness, and, though 1 wrote no more letters, 
still occupied myself a great deal with him. I had often read the verses 

e had sent me, and always with secret delight, for no one had yet been 
allowed to see them ; they constituted the link between us, and formed, 
{ may say, the principal joy of my existence. These continued dreams 


* Werender the German title Gnadige Frau, by My Lady, even as we 
translate Herr Graf, by My Lord, without pretending, however, to be 
very sure of ourown accuracy. And here we would call the attention 
of all German-speaking Englishmen to a difficulty in regard to this mat- 
ter, which we who write never could get over in society. A lady of no- 
ble birth is addressed as Guddige Frau, a title as easily pronounced as any 
other; buta lady not of noble birth is only Frau, literally woman, and 
sounds oddly to an Englishman, to say the least of it. A young unmar- 
ried lady is Fréulein; if ofnoble birth, Gndadiges Fraulein, which sounds 
very well. The French mode of rendering English titles, Je Lord,/a Mis- 
tress, (a Miss, we look upon as vulgar in the extreme; but consider their 
treatment of the baronetage, their calling Sir Robert Peel, for instance, 
Sir Peel, Sir James Graham, Sir Graham, &c. &c., as only an amusing 


| illustration of their singular inaptitude to comprehend the spirit of any 


foreign language. The German mode of rendering English titles or ap- 
peliations, av Der Lord, die Mistress, die Miss, is also very inelegant, 
though, from the affinity of the English and German, less offensive than 
the French. 





which as a keen anti- 


glass-case that ye valuable antiquities 
quarian, he always contemplated with renewed leasure. I followed 
inechanically, and was listeuing, without attention, to a learned treatise 


onan ancient tiara, when steps approached, and a young man of grave 


and though he 
must, of course, have seen 12e, I waited till he had addressed me before 
‘ He joined in the 
conversation, and, though very celebrated at the time, was totally unas- 
His observatiuns all showed the man of taste and information ; 
them so striking, that I could almost have fancied them my own. 
The party now assembled and proceeded to visit the casile, and espe- 
cially a turret of some historical note, which my uncle never failed to in- 
8 through a room which had been as- 
ud where we found that some of his pa- 
pers had been thrown carelessly ou the table, as if preparatively to their 
being put in order. This led toa request that he would favour us by 
reading some of his compositions; he consented at last, and I took my 
seat on 4 sofa exactly opposite to him. His reading was impressive, and 
he seemed to address every striking line of poetry so especially to me, 
that the other ladies actually appeared jealous, so that I was torced to 
The count followed 
my example and joined me; my heart beat as if my very breast were 
1 found myself drawn towards him by an icre- 


“And your ladyship* has actually resolved. to leave us to-morrow ?” 
“Yes, my lord,” I replied, looking round the room rather than at the 
“| leave with regret, but I am expected at home;” and these words | 
having gradually restored my composure I left him, and the party re- 
turned to the drawing-room. A lady took her place at the piano and 
sang, another followed her example, and my uncle pressed me to do the 
My heart was full, and 1 consented; and feel convinced that the 
| tones of my voice had never been so touching. The count stood b my 
we 
so long on the history of this day, because it was the first, the events of 


Count Arthur gave me 
his arm; at first we spoke in the commonplace manner of the common- 


And yet I look with the most fervent anxiety to | 
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ended, at last, by making me believe in the full truth of ea: ce 
which imagination had omasived,.. if his name were menti T often 
repeated involuntarily,“ Oh, | am very well acquainted with 
Count Arthur!’ and these words were generally accompanied by a pen- 
sive and self-satistied smile, which must often have made the hearers be- 
lieve that I knew him but too well. 

The restoration of peace enabled me, after an absence of many years, 
agaiu toreturnto my home. My husband had died during our exile ; 
I was now a widow, without children, im possession of considerable pro- 
perty, and a good deal courted, therefore, by my relations. The cousin 
whom | formeriy men‘ioued did not forget me; but her kind heart was 
above being influenced by selfish motives. She resided for a time with 
me, on One of my estates, for her family had been obliged to part with 
the Castle where we had met Count Arthur—a loss which she deeply 
lamented. But chance again brought the property into the market; a 
moderate price only was demanded, and as she was enabled to raise 
the money she iustantly repurchased the place, and returned with de- 
light to the scenes in which she had passed her youth. I promised her 
an early visit; but illness, business, various occupations delayed me, and 

esrs passed owe before Icould carry my resolution inte effect. At 
ast, about eight days ago, I received the following letter,— 

“ My dear Bertha,—I can no longer let you off; avd your presence at 
my castle, vn or before the 18th of July, is now indispensably necessary. 

* I shall accept no apology ; a heartfelt pleasure awaits you, and I should 
never consule myself were you to decline my invitation.” 

How could | resist such entreaties? Though sixty yearsof age, 1 was 
still a woman, with all a woman’s curiosity. On the 18th of July, there- 
fore, | arrived at the castle, and uo sooner entered the drawing-room 
than my cousin, rushing into my arms, exclaimed, with all her usual 
spirit and vivacity,— 

“ Now, tell me quickly, which of all your former acquaintances are- 
you most anxious to meet again ? Speak frankly and sincerely.” 

I named a few at random. 

* Not so, not so,” she replied; “a still older acquaintance, one first met 
here in this very castle, and whom your heart continues to acknowledge.” 

I was so weak as stiil to blush. 

“ That’s it,” said my cousin; “ now you areright. It is Count Arthur, 
I expect him here every minute. Thecharmimg Arthur! I wonder 
what has become of his elegant figure and brown curling locks !” 

“ Even, I suppose, whathas become of our beauty, which has turned 
to wrinkles and ugliuess.” 

I said this on purpose to prevent her from saying so, but did not wish 
to believe my own words. My heart could not harbour the possibility 
* fading Count Arthur changed from what I had seen him forty years 

ore. 

We spoke of past times. of the very day on which we had formerly 
expected him, even as we didnow. But whatadiiference! Thenin 
youth, and now inage! At this moment the sound of wheels was 
heard, and the count’s chariot drew up. I hastened into the embrasure 
of a window to see him alight ; the carriage door opened, and I actually 
shrunk back in terror when I beheld him. Was this Count Arthur 7— 
a decrepid old man, whose tall figure was almost bent together, whose 
face was full of wrinkles, and wanted every particle of” that dignit 
which often accompanies age! This, witha few grey hairs scatter 
rovaud an almost bald lead, was all that now remained of the once gay 
and gallant count ! 

My cousin received him in the most friendly manner,— 
“Welcome, my dear count!” she said; “here is a lady who will be 
delighted to see you again.” 

After I had recovered myself a little, I approached. 

““Doyounot know her? It is my cousin, the Baroness Nierken, 
whom, on your former visit, you found so amiable and interesting.” 

“ Oh, yes, certainly, certainly !’ was his embarrassed reply, as he 
| bowed to me. 

I perceived at once that he had entirely forgotten me. It wasa 
pang that struck my heartkeenly, and as my cousin probably perceived 
it, she drew him aside, and mentioned our former meeting tolim. He 
listened attentively, and seemed to call his best powers of memory 
into exertion. 

“IT cannot recollect,” he said. ‘‘ I know that you had a party of ladies 
here—some very charming ones, no doubt; but, except yourself, I re- 
member no one tu particular.” 

Two large tear-drops fell from my eyes. It was the whole ofmy past 
life that I mourned, for with asingle word this cruel man had now rob- 
bed me of all my previous existence. What now remained to me, and 
where was compeusation to be found for the past? In a few years of suf 
fering and then in death! = 

The count took a seat near me, and I collected myself so far as to ad- 
dress some words of courtesy to him. He hardly answered till | turned 
the conversation exclusively on, himself; then only he seemed to revive, 
and was evidently phonied when acircle formed round him. But a 
young lady having been led to the piano he again grew moody ; fur he 
was no longer the sole object of attention, and this he evidently looked 
upon as a sort of insult. 

i remained near him, and as he found me a good listener he endea- 
voured to resume the thread of the conversation, in which, as it was my 
wish also, he easi'y succeeded. I spoke of the journey which led to his 
former visit at the castle, and he assured me it had afforded him great 
pleasure. 

“And yetyouuo longer recollect your walk in the garden, nor my 
singing?” I had almost added,—* Your love,’’ when reflection saved 
me from the folly. 





Surrounded by his writings, | , : 
) 1t was a mere piece of commonplace gallantry. 


“ Oh, perfectly, my lady!’ was his reply ; but I easily perceived that 


“ But, permit me, my lady,” he continued : ‘“ did I not give yousome 
| verses on that occasion,—some pretty, soft, sghing, lyrical effusion? I 


I fancied myself depicted in all | am sure | must have done so, for, during my tour in this part of the 


, country, I hardly met with a prétty woman to whom | did not show such 
,a mark ofattention. Ladies like these things, and if you sing to them, 
you sing yvurself into their hearts ; they love to become immortal with 
poets. If you have any such verses, pray give them to me, for I retained 
no copy, though I know that I wrote some very good things at that time. 
{ am printing a new edition of my works, will you accept a place init?” 

I was no longerable to retain my calmness ; my recollection turned 
to bitterness, and I could not resist the satisfaction of vexing an old fop, 
for whom I had shed so many tears, and who told me that [ shared the 





His sister, with whom I became acquainted, was a | 


I was no longer young, aud my | 


little attention he paid every pretty woman in the country! [ had in- 


experienced in the company of thousands ofothers ' And now he wish- 
ed to have my secret treasure restored, to expose that to the gaze of the 


| spired him with nothing more than the slight, transient satisfaction he 


public which I bad concealed even from the eyes of friendship—I who 
| had so wished that only his eyes had rested on those glowiug lines! No, 


| never ! 

“Tam truly grieved, my lord count,” I replied, ‘‘ that Ino longer pos- 
| Sess your valuableautograph. If I might recollect, it was along poem 
which you did me the honour to dedicate to me,—an elegy, I believe, or 
| something of that kind. But when I ceased to be young, all such mat- 

ters found their way into the fire; and 1 fear that your homage muet 
have fed the dames along with the rest.” 

This told, and my vengeance was complete. His vanity was so deeply 
| hurt that he sprang quickly from his seat, and haughtily uttering the 
| words, ‘* Great pity !”’ left me to enjoy the satisfaction of having so skilful- 
ly winged the dart. 

What further passed I shail not relate. Why, iadeed, shouldI? Here 
am I gittingin the very same place where [ first thought ofhim, and I 
may say, loved him. My childish letters, his verses, his portrait, I have 
consigned to the tlames. I am nothing more than an old woman, whose 
reason was never before sulliciently on its guard, but who has now re- 
ceived ashock which has brought her to herself, and who can, fortu- 
nately, stilllook back upon the past without shame, though not without 
regret for her folly. However severe has been the blow which has cured 
me of my errors, I am yet bound to bear it with gratitude ; forit has en- 
abled me, after hours of reflsction, to tear off the veil that for years had 
covered my eyes. Baton whatamI now to rest them! 

I had oftenresolved never to join what is called the saintly sisterhood, 
and did not know that a call to that effect might yet be awakened in my 
solitary and forsaken heart. May Heaven forgive me! I now know 
and feel that there is nothing trae but God, and to Him my last days 
shall be dedicated. Ob, thatI had sooner thought so! How much er- 
ror and repentance should [ have spared myself, and how much of hope 
should I have gained! 

——@— — 


BEATRICE CENCI, THE PARRICIDE. 


A TRAGIC PASSAGE FROM ITALIAN HISTORY. 

Ina smal] room in one of the most magnificent of Rome’s palaces you 
will be always certain—no matter at what hour of the day you enter—to 
find a number of persons grouped around and intently gazing at one ob- 
ject. There hangs the portrait of Beatrice Cenci, one of the most perfect 





productions of Guido’s pencil—a picture simple and unattractive in ite 
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accessories; but with such a look of wild sorrow in | and had thus rem 







4 f - d from his more ready 
s, such feminine sweetness in the mouth, and such en ven geance an rious plans, noue seem 
npn misery and despair, that the spectator’s gaze is riveted, and | to them so fi le as to employ some of the hired assassine, who were 


the remembrance of that lovely face lingers in the inind, awakening a 
werfal and harrowing interest. : ‘ ' 
Bnongh is known of the history of the heautiful and ill-fated Beatrice to 

cause us to receive eagerly any farther information sespennng, Ras ; and, 

excited by a repeated study of the pictare. I sought in all the libraries in 

Rome for some aathentic account of ker life, but in vain: the publication 

of ber history is prokibited, aud although the outline of it is uaiversally 

known, no satisfactory and authentic particulars have, I believe, ever 
been published. Still I did not abandon the search, and at length visit- 
ing with a friend one of those maguificeut private libraries which enrich 
this city of treasures, we there discovered a manuscript of which the fol- 


so readily procured in Rome and its neighbourhood. , 
Francesco had already informed his family that he meant to retire with 
them to acountry-house of the Colounas, on the confines of the Neapo- 
litan territories, called Rocca di Petrella, and had appointed a day for 
their journey. Guerra and Giacomo, on hearing this, immediately selected 
two men on whom they thought they could rely to accomplish Cenci’s 
murder. One was a vassal of Cenci’s, called Martino, who was anay 
attached to the younger branches of the family, and who undertook the 
euterprise principally for his love to them; the other, Olimpo, a retain- 
er of the Colonnas, who had received some injury or affront from Couvt 
Cenci, and who was eager to gratify his own revenge, as well as earn the 


lowing is a free translation ; itis said to have been written by the confes- 
sorof Beatrice Cenci shortly after her execution; and froma careful ex- 
amination, of the MS.,I think it bears satisfactory and intrinsic marks 
of authenticity in which opinion I am confirmed by that of several Italian 
scholars of eminence to whom [ have shown it. In translating the MS I 
have not adhered verbally to the orignal, which is too stiff fur the English 
reader, but have eudeavoured to soften the style, whilst I have carefully 
preserved the details of the uarrative. 


THE STORY. 


The chief of the Treasury of Rome, under Pius V., was a certain Mon- 
signor Cenci, who during a long period of office. amassed enorn'ous wealth. 
At his death he left the greater part of this to his son Francesco, who had 
some time previously married a lady of large property, She died after 
giving birth to her seventh child, and Cenciin a very short time formed an- 
other alliance with a noble Roman Lady. This marriage was not pro- 
ductive of mach happiness; Cenci was a man of violent temper and un- 
governable passion, who never allowed any obstacle to staud between him 
and the gratification either of his pleasures or his revenge. Soon after 





his second marriage, he gave himselfup to every em otself-indulgence 
and to the grossest vices, heedless alike of punishmeut and admonition, | 
although three times obliged to purchase from tae pope immanity for his 
imes by immense sacrifices of his furtune. With no religious principles | 
to check him, and no stings of conscience to warn him, he recklessly pur- 
sued his career of debauchery and crime, uatil his own destruction ensued 
speedily followed by the almost total aunihilation of his family and name. 

In his conduct to his own family he was most tyrannical, treating them, 
even from infancy, with unparalleled cruelty. He sent three of his sous, 
Giacomo, Cristotero, and Rocco, to Salamanca, assiguing as the cause of 
this act that he wished them to pursue their studies in greater retirement 
than they could in Rome; but when once there, he positively refused to 
allow them any supplies of money, or to provide for them the means of 
aay tey either food or clothing. They returned in despair to Rome, 

ut soon found that misery and starvation at Salamanca were more endu- 
rable than the daily persecutions at their own home. Here they were 
allowed ouly the smallest portion of tood that would sustain life, and the 
scantiest clothing that would cover their bodies. 

Unable to endure this miserable existence, they sent petitions to Cle- 
ment VIII., the reigning pope, urging the hardship of their case, the un- 
natural and undeserved cruelty of their father, and their despair of any 
amendment in their condition without his interveution. Their entreaties 
were disregarded ; the pope, perhaps from his own position as the father 
of his people, was a rigid advocate for upholding the rights and authority | 
ofa parent; he refused to listen to their petition, and dismissed them | 
abruptly from his presence as rebels against that power to which ail | 
children should uvhesitatingly submit. 

_ Another petition from the same family reached Clement not long after | 
the rejection of the former one, and to this he listened more favourably. 
It was from the eldest of Count Cenci’s daughters; she had long sutfered | 
equally with the rest of his children from his barbarous treatment, and | 
feeling that any life was preferable to that she led in her father’s house, | 
she addressed a letter to the pope, in which she stated that her father | 
was in the habit of beating and shutting her up in cold damp cells with | 
scarcely any food or clothing, and, what was still more repulsive and Bites 
tressiug to her as a woman, that he compelled her, with his other children 
and wife, to live in the same house and associate with his mistresses and 
vilecompanions. She proceeded to state that she cared not what became 
of her if she could ouly escape from this terrible life, and earnestly be- | 
sought his Holiness either to place her in some convent, or to give her | 
in marriage to any one whom he should select. The poor girl's prayer | 
was hear ; a husband, in the person of Signor Carlo Gabrielli, a gentle- 
man from Gubbio, was chosen for her, and a sum of one thousand crowns 
allotted for her dower. Francesco knew that he had no course left him | 
but to submit without a murmur te the decree of the pope; he was de- | 
termined, however. that, since one daughter had thus escaped from his ty- 
ranny, he would only trest the remaining one with greater severity, aud 
guard her ander stricter surveillance. Beatrice, the heroine of our story, | 
was immediately separated fom the rest of her family, and confined in a 
solitary apartment in a remote part of the palace. Fraucesco at first | 
brought hor all her meals with his own hand, frequently leaving her food 
unchanged for days, and whenever he heard the slightest murmur of | 
complaint, severely punished her with stripes and blows. 

It was about this period that an event occurred which would have soft- | 
ened any heart less obdurate than that of Francesco Cenci. Christofero 
and Rocco, two of his sons whom he had before seut to Salemanca, were 
assassinated in the neighbourhood of Rome, from what cause, or at whose 
instigation, was never discovered. When the news of this sad occurrence 
reached the palace, Count Cenci expressed the utmost joy and gratitude 
tw God for the removal of such a buarthen, declared that their funeral 
should be conducted in the meanest possible way, that no torchbearer 
should ligh. them to their last home, no money from his coffers purchase 














masses for the repose of their souls; adding, further, that he himself could | b 


never enjoy any trae peace or rest until he knew that his wife, and every 
child he had, were rotting in their graves; then, he declared. his joy 
would indeed surpass all bounds, and that in its excess he would 
make a bonfire of his palace and all he possessed in honour of the blessed 
event. 

Amidst all his fiendish exultation he never relaxed his harsk treatment | 
of Beatrice, but increased it daily ; to add te the horror of the goor girl’s 
existence, he conceived a criminal passion fer her, persecating her at all 
hours and seasons, terrifying her at one time with threats and blows, at | 
auother insulting her with disgusting protestations. 

Beatrice bore all wonderfully for a long time, but her health and 
strength began at last to give way, and she feared that her mind was fail- 
ing with her body. She used every effort to divert her father from his 
horrible designs; bat threats of heaven’s vengeance, tears, aud prayers, 
were unlike unkeeded by him. She tried, too, the same plan which had 
succeeded in her sister’s case; and, with much difficulty, she found an 
Opportunity und materials to write secretly a memorial to the pope, stat- 
ing the immediate cause of her suffering, and praying for help. This 
she gave toa messevger whom she thought she couid trust; she waited 
sadly and anxiously for an answer or some sign of assistance, but none 
evercame. Long afterwards, when this petition was searched for in the 
Record Office, where such papers were preserved,it could not be found ; 
and it is supposed that it was intercepted by Cenci himself, aud never 
reached the hands of Clement. Beatrice’s trials increased from the day 
she seut it, until she was reduced to sucha state of madness and despera- 
ton that she determined to free herself by auy possible means. 

To her stepmother, who had been a fellow-sufferer in many of the trials 
aud cruelties Cenci imposed on his family, Beatrice poured out her burst- 
ing heart; her face buried in her mother's bosom, her voice almost inar- 
ticulate with choking sobs, she related the last monstrous designs of her 
cruel father; how she had tried to make him forego his fearful purpose, 
how all had been useless; she declared that there were limits even to 
the daty that a child owes to its parent, and that there now remained one 
thing to be doue, to slay that father who had endeavoured not only to 








destroy her body, but eternally ruin her soul. Lucrezia, whose love for 


her husband had been long alienated by neglect and ill-treatment, at | he began to adopt measures to secure his own safety. 


once consented to the proposal of Beatrice, reminding her, however, 
that they alone could never accomplish such a deed; that their object 
was not revenge for the past, bnt self-preservation for the future; and 


she ended by urging her to call into their counsel a certain Monsignor | 
Guerra 


She could hardly have selected any more suitable coadjutor than Sig | 
nor Guerra. He was an intimate and long attached friend of the Cenci | 
family, one who had known Beatrice and her brothers from their child-| 
hood; himself handsome in person, and accomplished in his manners, he | 
had early attached himself to Beatrice, and, in the absence of Francesco 

Cenci, had contrived al ways to be with her, and devote himself to her! 
as much as posible. tie had long watched Cenci’s conduct, and cordially 

hated aud despised him for his cruelty. Sigaor Guerra readily promised 
his help and connsel aud undertook to open the matter to Giacomo, the} 
eldest son, whose sanction and aid they were most anxious to secure. | 
Phere was little difficulty in inducing Giacomo to join them, as Cenci| 
had treated him with greater harshness, if possible, than his other sons, 

partly because he was his first-born, but more because he had married, | 


| was, as Guerra feared, a few days afterwards taken prisoner by the Nea- 


romised reward. ‘These men, invested with full — from the fami 
y, formed a band of ten or twelve from among their comrades, and at 


once set out for the neighbourhood of Petrella, intending to wait ina 


wood through which the road passed. Their project was to attack the 
Cenci family when they were journeying through this lonely spot, which 


may would do towards nightfall, take them all if possible alive, and car- | 
ry 


enci nimself off to the mountaius. As soon as they had secured him, 
they proposed to release the rest of the family, order them to return at 
once to Rome, and bring back, to an appointed place, a large sum of 


money as aransom fur the Count, whose life was to be forfeited if the : 


money was uot paid by a certainday. They agreed that if this could be 
accomplished, it would most etfectually attain their object; there would 
remain then nothing for the family todo but to delay a little at Rome, 
arrive at the place of ransom a day too late, and find only the dead body 
of Francesco. Nothing seemed more feasible, or more likely to leave 
the authors of the plot undiscovered, than this arrangement; but fate 
was against it. Unforeseen business obliged Cenci to Sefer his journey 
for some time, and the banditti, after waiting several days in vain, fear- 
ing that the plot was discovered and that they had better at once consult 
their own safety, departed to some more profitable and less dangerous 
field of action. 

Siuce this plan had now totally failed, Beatrice, Lucrezia, and Guerra, 
formed another. They agreed to defer the destruction of Ceuci until 
they reached Petrella, where they hoped it could be accomplished more 
securely than in Rome. Guerra succeeded once more in finding 
Martin and Olimpio, and arranged with them that as soon as the family 
was seitled at Petrella, they suould repair thither, that Beatrice would 
admit them within the castle, and that they should then pat the count to 
death in whatever manner they best could. Their reward was to be a 
thoasand crowns, one-third to be paid to them at Rome by Siguor Guer- 
ra, one-third by Beatrice at Petrella, and the remaining portion to be de- 
livered to them when the deed was accomplished. They fixed at first 
upon the festival of the Nativity of the Virgin, as the most suitable day 
to attempt the murder; but Beatrice consented to postpone it until the 
following day at the earnest solicitations of her mother, who was very 


superstitious, and said that she could not bear to sanction the desecration | 


of a day set apart for religious duties, by the commission of a murder, and 
thus burthen her soul with a double crime. 

Accordingly, on the following day, the 9th of September, A. D. 1598, 
Martino and Olimpio were privately introduced into the castle, and, 
about the middle of the night, conducted by Beatrice aud Lucrezia to 
the bedroom of Francesco, who slept soundly, opium haging been ad- 
ministered to him in his food. Beatrice placed a light on the table, and 
pointing out to the assassins the bed on which her father lay, retired with 
her mother into the adjoining apartment. Thither they were almost im- 
mediately fullowed by the two men, whe declared that they dared not 
proceed turther; that it would be a skame for two men to murder a 
sleeping, and therefore helpless, old man; and that they shrank with 
horror trom committing so choshiog a crime. 

Beatrice hearing this burst forth in indiguant reproaches: “ Are qo, 
she exclaimed, “ the men whose lives ate passed in rapine and murder ? 
have ye not the courage to attack an old man who lies asleep and power- 
less? were he awake ye would fly from him in terror. Is this the way 
in which you earn your reward ?--is it thus ye fulfil the solemn compact 
to which ye have pledged yourselves? But come, since your dastardly 
cowardice forces me, I will take your place—I, weak and a woman 
though I be, will do the deed which ye, who boast yourselves men, 
shrink from; away! I will slay my father!” 

The assassins hesitated for a moment, but feeling the cutting reproach 
couveyed both in her words aud manner, resolved to drown all com- 
panction, aud hurried back to the bedchamber. Lucrezia and Beatrice 
held the lamp in the adjoining room, so that the men could see where 
Cenci lay withoutiatroducing light enough to disturb his slumbers. Mar- 
tino then placed a large nail, or iron boit, upon the right eye of their 
victim, which Olimpio, with one blow of a hammer, drove straight into 
the brain. Thus was the soul of this wicked man freed from his body, 
aud despatched to another world, there to receive the punishment due 
for the actions committed in this. The deed being now accomplished. 
Beatrice gave to Martino and Olimpio a heavy purse of gold, to be divide | 
between them, and to Martino himself a valuable cloak trimmed with 
gold lace, and then dismissed them. 

The mother and daughter being now left alone went into Francesco’s 
room, drew forth the nail from his head, and, wrapping the dead body 
carefully in a sheet, carried it to a small pavilion built at the end of a 
terrace-walk which overlooked an orchard. From this height they cast 
it dowu on an old gnark d elder-tree, in order that when the body should 
be found the next morning it might appear that, whilst walking on the 
terrace, the foot of the count had slipped, and that he had fallen head- 
foremoston one of the short stunted branches of the tree, which, pier- 
cing through his eye to the brain, had caused his death. Beatrice then 
most imprudently gave the sheets iu which they had carried the dead 

ody toa woman of Petrella to wash, assigning some trivial reason foi 
the blood with which they were stained. 

The report of Fraucesco’s death was not spread through the castle un- 
til the next morning ; the moment Lucrezia and Beatrice heard it, they 
feigned astonishmeut at the event, rushed through the house tearing 
their hair, uttering cries and lamentations, and bewailing with many 
tears Cenci’s untimely death. In a day or two the funeral took place, 
aud irumediately after it the family returned to Rome, feeling that 
they had atlength accomplished what they had so long and ardently 
desired, aud that they had removed their tyrant without, as it seemed 
to them, having compromised their own safety. 

As soon as the death of Count Cenci was announced at Naples, the sud- 
deu mauner in which it had takéu place gave rise to strong suspicions 
that he had been murdered. The Neapolitan government immediately 
despatched certain officers to Petrella with orders to have the body 
exhumed and carefully examined ; and strict inquiries were instituted 
in the neighbourhood and castle as to the cause of the Count’s unexpected 
death. 

The result of this investigation was that all the inhabitants of Petrella 
were placed under arrest, bound, and seut to Naples, where they under- 
went a strict examination. The only suspicious circumstance which could 
be elicited, was trom the confession made by the washerwoman who 
had received the bloody sheets from Beatrice. This woman at once de- 
clared that the morning after the murder she had washed the sheets for 
the daughter of Count Cenci, that they had been saturated with blood, 
and that thereason assigned for the stains upon them was an insufficient 
and impossible one. ‘the people of Petrella were now released, and a 
courier despatched to the court at Rome with full information of Count 
Cenci’s body when exhumed, the testimony of the washerwoman, and 
the very strong suspicions which had been aroused that the count’s own 
family were implicated in the apparent murder. Some months passed 
over whilst these grave charges were being privately investigated, and 
during this time the youngest of Cenci’s sons died, so that there nuw only 
remai.el Giacomo and Bernardo. 

Through the private information of a friend, Monsignor Guerra be- 
came acquaiuted with all that ‘was going on; in consequence of which 

He had great 
fears that Olimpio aud Martino might fall into the hands of the police, 
be put to the torture, and betray ali who had been concerned in the 
murder. Guerra thought the ouly sure way to silence them was to have 
them assassinated, for which purpose he hired ruffiaus, who lay long in 
wait for them, but succeeded ouly in despatching Olimpio. Martino 


politan soldiers, and to them he confessed everything relating to Cenci’s 
death. Information of this importaut evidence was at once forwarded 
to Rome, on the receipt of which Giacomo and Bernardo were confined 
in the prisouof Corte Savella, and Lucrezia and Beatrice detained i: 
the Cenci palace guarded by astrong force of police, to await the ar- 
rival of Martino, who had set out from Naples to give his testimons 
against themin person. On his arrival he wasat once conducted t 
Corte Savella, to be confronted with the prisoners, who were all collect 
ed there to meet him. When he saw the firmness, with which all, but 
especially Beacrice, denied any knowledge of, or participation in, the 
murder, and heard her declare that she had never before seen the em 
broidered cloak which she had given to Martino, and which was found 


on him, he was so strack and awed by her and indignant élo - 

uence, that he now s recanted all that he had confessed 
the soldiers, and determined rather to die on the rack than betray 
Ceuci family further. The judge, finding that the case against them 
incomplete, yet reluctant to have recourse to the torture until all other 
means had failed, remanded the prisoners, and sent them all to the 
castle of St. Angelo, where they remained for some months. 

During this time, one of the brigands employed by Guerra was seized 
by the soldiers and executed ; but previous to his death, he confessed his 
crimes, and amongst them the murder of Olimpio, the cause of it, and the 
name of the person by whom he had been hired. This brought proof of 
participation in the murder home to Signor Guerra, who had long been 
suspected, but against whom they had hitherto been unable to bring any 
real evidence. 

The moment Guerra heard of the seizure of the brigand, he determin- 
ed to attempt his escape at all hazards, rather than await the chances of 
a trial. This was no easy matter, as his great personal beauty, as well as 
his station in society, had made his face familiar to every one in Rome 
He saw that his only chance of eluding the officers of justice was to as 
| sume some disguise. Walkiug in a lonely and uninhabited part of Rome, 
‘he by good fortune met a charcoa'-seller whom he persuaded by a large 
| bribe to give him his tattered clothes, and to purchase for him two mules 
‘laden with charcoal. Guerra, having now changed his dress, shaved off 
: his beard, and blackened his face a hands, mounted one of the mules; 
_ leading the other after him by a rope, he assumed the awkward gait of 

a peasant, and, with his mouth stuffed with bread, and his hands filled 
with onions, he rode through the s'reets selling his charcoal to the poor 
people at the very time that the police had received orders for his arrest, 
and were making diligent inquiries for him. Having disposed of all his 
charcoal, he rode through one of the gates of Rome, and, though he met 
in the Campagna the police who were in search of him, yet he fortunately 
escaped without attracting their observation. 

The flight of Siguor Guerra, coupled with the confessions of Olimpio’s 
murderer, tended so much to strengthen the suspicions against the Cen- 
cis, that the judge resolved to put them all to the torture in the hope of 
compelling them to confess their guilt. For this purpose, they were 
transferred from the castle of St. Angelo to Corte Savella. The courage 
and fortitude of Giacomo and Beruardo soon failed, and they at once con- 
fessed; Lucrezia, who was old and weakened by intense suffering and 
long imprisonment, soon followed their example. Beatrice alone remain- 
ed firm. Strong in body as in mind, she could not be induced, either by 
persuasion, threats, or even the torture itself, to ees her guilt. 
Sue resolutely protested her innocence, and, with much ability and self- 
possession, cross-examined the judge and the witnesses who appeared 
| against her. The simple courage of Beatrice, and the conflicting testi- 
| mony of the witnesses, puzzled and confused the crown prosecutor. 
| Monsignor Ulysses Moscata feeling himself totally unable to come to 

any decision. referred all the papers to the pope himself; Clement dili- 
gently read through the minutes of the evidence, and studied the trial 

rom itscommencement. Clement VIIL., suspecting thut the unwilling- 
ness of Moscata to believe Beatrice guilty might have been increased by 
her extreme beauty, ordered that the conducting of the prosecution 
should be removed from his hands, that the tortures of Beatrice should be 
greatly increased, and that when bound with the cord, she should be 
brought suddenly into he presence of her mother and brothers. — 

The moment Beatrice appeared before her family, they unanimously 
exclaimed that any further denial was useless, that the crime was proved 
beyond a doubt, and that nothing now remained but to supplicate forgive- 
ness of their sins from God, and employ the short time allowed them in 
preparing for another world. 

What!” exclaimed Beatrice, “ will you brand our once noble honse 
with au evil name ?—will you, by your own weakness and cowardice, 
doom yourselves to the scaffold like common criminals? Ye are wrong; 
but siuce you have willed it, be it even so!” Then turning to her guar 
she said, “‘ Unbind me, and let the accusation be read over to me again, 
that I may confess what I have done, and deny whatever I may be falsely 
accused of.”’ : 

Beatrice having been convicted from her own mouth, together with Lu- 
crezia and her brothers, they were released from the torture, and, as they 
had not seen each other for five mouths, were permitted to spend the re- 
mainder of the day together. Onthe fullowing day Giacomo and Ber- 
nardo were removed to the prison of Tordinona, Lucrezia and Beatrice 
remaining at Corte Savella. 

No further proofs of guilt being now necessary, the Pope proceeded 
to pass sentence upon them; and awarded as their punishment that they 
should be dragged through the streets, tied to the tails of horses, until 
life should be extinct. As soon as this decree was made known almost 
ell the cardinals aud princes of Kome met together, and signed a petition, 
which they, forwarded to the pope, praying him not to putinto execation 
so severe a sentence. but to mitigate the punishment. The answer how- 
ever of Clement was unpropitious: ‘‘I am here,” he said, “ not to ex- 
tend mercy, but to uphold justice. Why should I have pity on those 
who showed none to their old father,when they inhumanly murdered him?” 

At length, however, wearied by the reiterated prayers of the noblest 
and most powerful families in Rome, Clement granted the Cencis a re- 
prieve of twenty-five days, in order that they might bring forward any 
circumstances which might palliate their crime, and induce him to alter 
his sentence to a milder punishment. E 

During this time many of the principal advocates of Rome occupied 
themselves in collecting proofs of the cruel treatment of Francesco to his 
wretched family,ywhich, having occasioned their crime, might in some 
degree excuse their guilt, At the termination of the allotted time we f 
appeared before the pope. Signor Niccolo degli Angeli opened the plead- 
ings; but, before he had proceeded far, the pope interrupting him, ex- 
claimed, 

“ Are there, then, to be found in Rome, not only those who voluntari- 
ly destroy their own father by the cowardly blow of the assassin, but 
those, too, who devote their time and talents to pervert justice, and to 
ward off punishment from the guilty? I could not have believed that 

such things could be.” 
| At these words all the advocates sat down in terror, except Farinaccio, 
| who alone remained firm. 
| ** Most holy father,’”’ he said, “we are here assembled, not to defeiffl 
| murder, but to save the innocent ; and if it should please your Holiness 
| to hear us yet a little further you will then understand what is our object.” 
| The pope having given his consent that the defence should proceed, 

Farinaccio resumed his speech, which lasted for four hours, during all 

which time Clement” listened attentively, made notes of the most im- 

portant evidence, and, when Farinaccio had ended, took away all the 
papers connected with the cause, and, with the assistance of Cardinal 

Marcello, passed the whole night in studying them. The next morning 
the pope gave some hope that at least the two brothers might escape the 
threatened punishment. He said that, in minutely examining the case, 
he had been led to balance the terrible wrongs and provocation the 
family had received from their father against the crime which they had 
committed. Unfortunately tidings reached Rome a few days afterwards 
that the Signora Castanza Santa Croce, a lady sixty years of age, had 
been stabbed to death by her son Paolo, because she would not promise 
to name him in her will as heir to all her property. The assassin imme- 
diately made his escape. This dreadful outrage inflamed Clement’s mind 
so much, thathe at once abandoned all idea of mercy towards the Cen- 
cis, and determined to inflict upon them instant punishment, as an ex- 
ample to all parricides. Clement, who had the day before gone to the 
Quirinal Palace, on the Monte Cavallo, to as ist at the consecration of 
Cardinal Dicotrami, Bishop of Olmutz in Silesia, immediately sent for 
Monsignor Ferrante Taverna, governor of Rome, told him that he had 
given up all idea of mitigating the punishment of the Cencis, that he 
now delivered them into his hands, and held him accountable for, their 
immediate execution. The governor, without a moment’s delay, called 
an assembly of the congregation, and, assisted by all the criminal judges, 
he passed sentence of death on all the members of the house of Cenci, 
directing that their execution should take place in public, on the bridge 
of St. Angelo, on Saturday, September llth, a.p. 1599. As soon as the 
sentence was made ixnown, the nobles of Rome used all their influence 
with the pope to allow Beatrice and Lucrezia to be executed in private, 
and Bernardo, on account of his youth,t and the impossibility of his be- 
ing a party to the crime, to be pardoned. Amongst the most active in 
this endeavour were Cardinal Sforza and Farinaccio the lawyer. The 
pope was inexorable, insisting that all the executions should take place 
in public, and with difficulty yielding to the entreaties of Farinaccio 
(whose influence over him was great)to remit the punishment of Ber- 
nardo. 

About twelve o’clock on the night before the execution the Conforta- 
ori were sent to the prisous of Corte Savella and Tordinona to announce 
to the captives their doom. On entering the cell of Beatrice they found 
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* Clement the Eighth was the son of Sylvester Aldobrandini, one of 
the most celebrated lawyers of his day, and had, when a young man, 
devoted much time and attention tu the study of law.— Transl. 





t Bernardo was at this time only fifteen years old.— Transl, 












































ed to the reality of 
The priest approached h r bed, and in a solemn voice exclaimed, 
“ Arise, u woman! thy hours are numbered. Let thy last 
earthly confession be made, and with a penitent heart prepare to answer 
for thy crimes before that God to whom our inmost thoughts and most 
secret actions are open as te i 
Beatrice started up in her , terrified at these awful and solemn 
words, and, witha piercing shriek, cried out, 
“(My God! my God! must I then die, so young, so unprepared? must 
I perish thus ignominiously ?”’ 
er excitement and want of self-command were but momentary ; she 
immediately became calm, and proceeded with Lucrezia to the chapel, 
where they fell on their knees, and passed much time absorbed in prayer. 
Beatrice requested as a favour thata lawyer might be allowed to attend 
her, that she might make a disposition of her property ; and she sent a 
pe to the pope that he would not permit the validity of her will to 
disputed. To this the pope at once sent a favourable answer, and, a 
lawyer being in attendance, he drew up her last testament. She be- 
queathed a large sum of money to the Compagnia dei Confortatori, re- 
questing that t “y would offer up six hundred masses for the benefit of 
her soul, one-half to be said before, the remainder after her interment, 
To Madame Bastiana, who had attended her during her imprisonment, 
she left a considerable sum, and smaller legacies to Andrea, Ludovico, 
Ascanio, and Carlo, guards of the prison, who had shown her much con- 
sideration and kindness. She ueathed, also, a small sum to Costanza, 
who had waited on Lucreziu, and concluded by requesting that she 
might be buried in the church of St. Pietro in Montorio; then, having 
igned her will, it was witnessed by Marco Antonio Oavallo, Orazio On- 
da, Antonio Coppoli, and Ruggiero Raggi, a member of the Comfortatori. 
Giovanni Battista ni, the sacristan of the chapel, Santi Varinini, the 
chaplain, and Pierioo, his servant. Th. Signora Lucrezia, following the 
example of her daughter, made some additions to a will which had been 
wn up several years previously, and requested to be buried in the 
church of St. Gregorio. Giacomo and Bernardo also made a final dis- 
a of their property, adding that they were ready to die with 
bristian firmness and resignation, that they thoroughly repented havin 
. been parties toso heinous a crime, and that they as freely forgave a 
those who had ever injared them, as they humbly hoped that God, 
through Christ, would pardon them. Beatrice and Lucrezia at Corte 
Save and Giacomo and Bernardo at Tordinoua, passed almost the 
whole of the night on their kuees before the altar, offering up prayers, 
and singing psalms. Ateight o’clock they made their last confession to 
the priest, heard mass, and received the sacrament. 

The hour having arrived that had been appointed for the execution, 
Beatrice warned her stepmother that their lives were drawing to a close, 
and solemnly exhorted her to put her whole trust in God, and meet her 
fate with courage and firmness. Inthe meantime the Signor Tranquillo, 
subfiscal of Rome, arrived at the prison of Tordinona, to announce to Ber- 
nardo that his Holine=s, the Pope, had been graciously pleased to grant 
him his oaaes adding, at the same time, that, although his life was 
spared, he must join the procession with the rest of his family, and remain 
seated upon the scaffold until they should all, one after the other, be be- 
headed. During the reading of the pardon there were present Don Gio- 
vanni Aldobrandini, Messer Aurelio de’ Migliori, M. Camillo Morelli, of 
the company of the Confortatori, Messer Francesco Vai, Migliore Gui- 
dotti, besides the sacristan and the chaplain. 

The morning was now far advanced, and all the preparations were 
completed. A barge scaffold had been erected in the Piazza del Ponte, 
opposite to the castle of 8t. Angelo; the block, the axe, and the execu- 
toner, were each in his appointed place, and the cars waited at the doors 
of the prisons to bear the captives to their doom. When Giacomo and 
Bernardo had come forth, and were mounting to their places, one of the 
prisoners in Tordinona, being curious to see criminals of such noble blood, 
climbed up to the window of his cell, and, in so doing accidentally dis- 

laced with his foot a large flower jar full of earth, which fell with great 
lorce on one of the torchbearers who was in advance of the crucifix, and 
killed him on the spot. Giacomo was dressed in a monk's robe of grey 
serge. On quitting his prison he prostrated himself before the cracifix, 
and having uttered a prayer, he kissed the wounds in the hands, feet, and 
sides of the image of our Saviour before he mounted the car. Bernardo, 
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following the example of his brother, took his place beside him, aud the 
procession quickly formed itself in order. A number of turch-bearers of 
the Compaguia della Misericordia led the way ;* after them was borne 
the crucifix, followed by more torchbearers; then came the car on which 
sat the prisoners, surrounded by members of the Compagnia dei Confor- 
tatori. The rear was brought up by the crowd. Leaving Tordinona, 
they turned into the Viadell’ Orsu; taking the Strada Appolinare to the 
left, and crossipg the Piazza Navoua and Piazza Pantaleone, they entered 
the Campo dei Fiori; then crossing over the Piazza del Duca, they stopped 
before the prison of Corte Savella. Beatrice and Lucrezia appeared a 
few minutes after the procession halted before the gates of their prison, 
conducted by the Confortatori. They knelt down before the crucifix, 
and continued praying for some timé; then, getting into a car provided 
for them, they joined the procession, which pursued its course to the 
bridge of Poute San Augelo. ; 

Lucrezia wore a long dress of black cotton, fitting loosely, with large 
sleeves, and the waist fastened with a thick rope. On her feet she had 
black velvet slippers, cut low on the instep, with large black roses made 
according to the fashion of the times, and along veil fell from her head, 
almost to her waist, concealing her breast and shoulders. The veil Bea- 
trice ‘wore was of dark-grey silk, not so long as that of her stepmother; 
a handkerchief of cloth of silver covered her neck, a petticoat of violet- 
colvured cloth, with high shoes of white velvet, ornamented with crim 
son sandals and rosettes, completed her attire. The arms of both were 
pinioned, but their hands were left free, so that they were able to carry a 
crucifix, to which they unceasingly bent in prayer, and a handkerchief to 
shade their eyes in some measure from the glaring sun. The Signora 
Lucrezia, weakened and overcome by mental and bodily suffering, and 
her yay Neem wi shed floods of tears during the whole procession. 
Not so Beatrice: she allowed no tear to escape from her eyes, no sigh 
from her breast, but, like the martyrs of other days, she continued to 
pour forth prayers to her Saviour; her beautiful countenance lightened 
with an expression of noble courage and resignation, showing to all that 
she was resolved to die as became a Roman. Giacomo had even greater 
sufferings to bear than the rest of his family, since he was undergo- 
ing the torture from the moment he mounted the car till’he arrived at the 
foot of the scaffold." He bore up, however, with great fortitude, and, 
though enduring terrible agony, he allowed no visible evidence of his 
— to escape him. The crowd of carriages of all descriptions, and 
of people on horseback and on foot, was so great, that it was with much | 
difficulty the guards could clear a way for the procession to reach the 
scaffold. 

On their arrival, Beatrice, Lucrezia, and Giacomo were conducted into 
the Chapel of Justice, and Bernardo was ordered to ascend the scaffold. 
The poor boy, hardly daring to trust the reality of his pardon, thought 
from this order that he was to be the first to suffer, and had scarcely 
reached the summit of the scaffold when he fell down in a swoon. It 
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_* The Compagnia della Misericordia was one of the earliest institu- 
tions of priestly charity, dating its origin from the time of the great 
plague, A.D. 1348. During the ravages of this fearful scourge, a few in- 
dividuals, actuated by religious zeal, and fearless of consequences, furmed 
themselves into a society to administer comfort to the sick and dying, 
The survivors of these brave men afterwards assumed the monastic dress, 
and, under the title of the Brothers of Mercy, undertook for life those | 
sacred duties which had been hitherto performed during a temporary | 
emergency. Their chapel in Florence is situated close to the Cathedral, | 
and is built over the gulf into which the plague-stricken corpses were | 
cast. Men of high and low degree, the prince and the peasant, are in. | 
cluded in this society. A black dress, with two small holes cut for the | 
> ae covers them from head to foot completely concealing them from 
© recognition of passers by. Their duty is to attend upon all who re- | 
quire their aid; six of the brethren are constantly in attendance in the 
chapel, and medical help is always at hand. It is their duty also to visit | 
the prisons, and prepare the condemned for death. If among those sen- 
tenced to death there should be one of their Order, they have the privi- | 
lege of demanding his pardon and release. This is only granted once in 
the year, and for one criminal alone. The members of the Order are 
very numerous, they are not necessarily known or acquainted, but can 
discover themselves to each other by certain mysterious signs and words 
only understood by the initiated.— 7 ans/. 
: * Squeezin the flesh of the victim with heated pincers, and in some 
instances tearing it frum the body, was the torture applied to Giacomo, by 
one of the servants of the Inquisition, who sat on the car beside him. 
Tannagliare is the word used by the author.—7'rangl. . 











was with great difficulty 

Confortatori ; when, having boon again assured of his pardoo, he seated 
himeelf on a bench opposite to the b The executioner then went to 
the chape! for Lucrezia. Having bound her hands behind her back. and 
the veil which cov her head and shoulders, he led her to 
the fout of the scaffold. She stopped here for a moment to offer up a few 
prayers, and devoutly kissed the crucifix; then, taking off her shoes, she 
mounted the ladder foot. Partly through shame at being thus ex- 
posed before the crowd, with her neck and breast uncovered, and partly 
through confusion and terror, her strength failed her, and it was only 
after repeated efforts that she was able to proceed to the block; crying 
out with a loud voice, ‘“‘ My God! my Saviour! Oh, holy brothers, pray 
for my soul!” she placed her head in the ve to receive the fatal 
blow. Alessandro, the executioner, raised his axe high in the air. and 
with a single stroke severed the head from the body; then, seizing it by 
the hair, exposed it, still quivering, to the populace. When the blood had 
ceased flowing from it, he wrap it in Cecnnsicte veil, and placed it 
on a bier in the coruer of the scaffold. Alessandro had scarcely descend- 
ed from the scaffold to lead forth Beatrice, when almost the whole of one 
side of it fell down with a fearful crash, and buried in its ruins a number of 
the attendants of the executioner, who were employed in wiping away 
the blood. Four of them were killed on the spot, and several others 
severely wounded _{n about half an hour everything was repaired, and 
Beatrice, conducted by Alessandro, walked with a firm step across the 
square to the foot of the ladder. Taking off her slippers, she knelt down 
before the crucifix, and asked if her mother had died withcourage Re- 
ceiving an answer in the affirmative, she burst forth in an eloquent prayer 
to for the salvation of her own soul, and for those of the friends who 
were suffering with her. 

“OGod! O Saviour!’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ turn—turn one forgiving look 
towards me. Great has been my crime; but thou, Lord, who seest the 
heart, knowest that great was my suffering, great my temptation. Wh 
should I, a poor and sinful creature, fear this too mild death, when I feel, 
I know that thou, perfect in thine innocence, didst die in so much torture 
and agony for my sins, and wilt take me to tayself.” 

Then, rising from her knees, she ascended the steps of the scaffold, and 
said aloud, 

‘Executioner, I am now ready: do your duty! I leave this mortal 
scene, hoping, not fearing, trusting implicitly in the infinite mercy and 
leve of God. 

Having said these words, she laid her head on the block, and in a few 
moments was launched into eternity. The executioner then took up the 
head by the hair, and having exposed it to the view of the crowd, placed 
it on the bier beside that of Lucrezia. Bernardo, horrified at all he had 
witnessed, again swooned away, and remained in a state of insensibility 
for nearly an hour. In the meantime Giacomo, having gone through the 
same religious ceremonies as his ill-fated stepmother and sister, mounted 
the scaffold, and, taking off his cap and cloak, turned his face towards the 
Via dei Banchi, and said in a clear and impressive voice, 

“ During my examination, whilst suffering under the agonies of the tor- 
ture, I accused my brother Bernardo of having been a party to the crime 
for which I now die: I desire here publicly to retract what I then said, 
and solemnly to declare that Bernardo ealther assisted iu, Ror was privy 
to the murder which has been committed. Farewell, my friends! when 
1 am gOne remember me in your prayers.” 

Having said these words, and knels down, Alessandro bound his legs 
to the block, bandaged his eyes, and struck him on the temples with a 
hammer until life was extinct; then, kneeling on his breast, he severed 
the head from the body, which he then quartered. The head was placed 
with the others on the bier. 

When all was ended Bernardo was conducted back to prison, where 
he remained for many weeks ill of a fever. The evening of the execu- 
tion the mutilated body of Giacomo was removed to the church of the 
Misericordia, and there interred. The remains of Beatrice, clothed in 
the dress she wore on the scaffold, were borne, covered with garlands of 
flowers, to the church of 8. Pietro in Montorio. The bier was followed 
by fifty torch-bearers, by the whole of the Society of Orphans of Rome, 
by all the Capuchin friars, and all the other orders of the Franciscans. 
She was buried before the high altar, beneath the pavement of the church. 
Later in the evening the body of Lucrezia was conveyed to the church 
of 8. Gregorio. Almost all Rome had flocked to witness the termination 
of this awful tragedy. The eye of the spectator from the Piazza del 
Ponte wandered over a sea of human heads; and those who could find 
no room in the streets crowded the windows and roofs of the neighbour- 
ing houses. Many peop e fainted, from the burning heat of the sun, and 
were with difficulty rescued from the feet of the crowd. After the ter- 
mination of the execution numbers were found lying dead in the streets, 
having been either suffocated or trampled to death under the feet of the 
horses. Besides these accidents, many others perished from the effects 
of a coup-de-soleil, which had struck them while waiting at the place of 
the execution. 

The principal interest in this mournful scene was centred in Beatrice, 
whuse youth, beauty, and high birth, and, more than all, the brutal treat- 
ment she had received from her father, created a deep sympathy in her 
sufferings. Though Clement was well aware of this, he nevertheless 
refused all petitions for her pardon: he saw that the crimes of parricide 
and murder had increased, and were disturbing the tranquillity of his 
reign, and the safety of bis state; he cousidered too that perhaps the ex- 
ample would be more felt when the sympathies of the people were so 
strongly roused as in the present case; and that the almost total annihi- 
lation of one of the wealthiest and noblest families of the Roman aris- 
tocracy would be a fearful warning to those who were inclined to forget 
the laws of their God and their country, and make their own passions 
and impulses the only guide of their actions. 

Signora Lucrezia was about fifty years old, low in stature, and very 
stout; her complexion was fair, with a mild expressi n of countenance ; 
her nose small, eyes jet-black, and hair of the same colour. Beatrice 
was only twenty years of age, rather below than above the middle stat- 
ure; her limbs round, and well-formed; her eyes small, but full of 











though the travellers were put into cattle-pens, as used to 
until the public sense of shame compelled perliomans Flys Rech - 
fares in other classes of carriages must be reduced in proportion; and 
sach a reduction would scarcely suit the views of those who, knowing or 
believing that the goose can never die under their bands, are determined 
while they can, to secure the golden eggs. , 

But, you say, if these things are self-evident, if it be true that railway 
companies are suffering (some of them at least) under such a plethora of 
capital, that they are obliged to have recourse to all sorts of expedients 
in order to get rid of the surplus, withovt confessing to the public how 
large their ividends really are, why does not the House of Commons, 
armed with i terrible weapon of popular despotism, “ the good of the 
whole,” why does not that brawling, boasting protector of the common. 
weal, interfere to effect due commercial justice? And, further, still shud- 
dering at the last frightful accident, occasioned by the negligence of rai). 
wav officials, deteriorated in quality, or underpaid and rendered iudiffer. 
ent, by the parsimuny of railway companies, or the coutractile system of 
“amalgamating” dictators, you cry out, indignantly, Why does not parlia- 
ment step forward to compel these powers, who, though great, are yet 
subject to a greater, to use due caution, or due liberality, and so provide 
the only general safeguard against individual delinquency? It is very 
easy to ask that question—nay, it is asked every day. The mourning re- 
lative of maimed or murdered travellers, sacrificed that the shareholders 
may obtain an infinitesimal proportion extra per cent, or that triumphant 
directors may turn ne gape periods at half-yearly meetings, ask it but 
too often. Jt is asked by trembling hundreds, forced to take the only 
conveyance left them, at the departure or the arrival of every train. It 
is asked every where, by every body; but it is very difficult to get a sa- 
tisfactory answer. A peep behind the curtain of the House of Commons 
might help us to an explanation. 

The most wondrous of all the grand results of the railway system may 
be found in its political effects. When the first train started on the Liver- 
pool and Manchester line, amidst the gloom cast on its opening by the 
untimely death of the most liberal cad far-seeing commercial statesman 
England then possessed, little could it have been foreseen that, within 
a less period than fifteen years, that which was then looked at only as a 
great triumph of science, would have developed into a large engine of 
political power—that there would be in the ones of Commons, aye.and 
even in the House of Lords, overshadowing all other interests and parties 
—Whig, Tory, or Radical, Agricultural, Manufacturing, or Commercial, 
--a Rainway IntEReEsT; with its accredited representatives, its organi- 
zation, ite personal and party obiigations, its vote-list and whippers in ;— 
in short, all the machinery, ostensible and real, by which, applied to the 
enforcement of class interests under shelter of political dogmas, this 
country has been for centuries politically peeled 5 by one er other large 
section of the general community. Who would have supposed that, with- 
in so short a time, one single company should so well have used its power 
in the various ramificatious of an extensive employment, and the judici- 
ous application of enormous fands, as to be able to boast, and to boast, 
too, with some show of reason, that it can “ whip up” three hundred 
members of the Huse of Commons, to come and vote for any proposition 
it might choose to bring forward! Still less who could have divined that 
the recognised head of the railway interest in the House of Commons 
should, in virtue of his dictatorship over the travelling communication of 
nearly half the kingdom, with no special senatorial qualifications, but 
only his cash and his patronage to recommend him, occupy, by the side 
of some of the oldest aristocracy of blood in the kingdom, the place of a 
Pitt or a Peel, courted and consulted, flattered and honoured, and aliow- 
ed, withouteven going through the forms ofa decent apprenticeship, to 
assume the airs and exercise the functions of the leader ofa party? Or, 
who would then have been a prophet bold enough to tell any one of the 
great coach proprietors who had a monopoly of the travelling of Euglaad, 
that the hour in which he resolved to get rid of his coaches and horses, 
and buy railway shares, was the pivot of his future greatness; that he 
should be carried along by an exterior influence, till he found himself at 
the head of a corporation greater than any ever created by kingly charter, 
and to be ultimately metamorphosed into a member of parliament? And 


| if any of our stiff old Tories,-—or, still stiffer and more starched, those 


“pure old Whigs’—had been told that they would be obliged to remo- 
del their arrangement of the ministerial offices—that, after having haugh- 
tily refused to appoint a Minister of the Interior, or a Minister of Pablic 
Health, or, in short, to create any other office thin those which time had 
sanctioned, they should bave been compelled, the une party to create a 
new department under the Board of Trade to attend to this new interest, 
and the other, finding the business growing tov fast for even the greedy 
spirit of official monopoly, should have actually been forced to create a 
Railway Minister—a Right Honourable Member of the Privy Council, 
with a host of secretaries, clerks, and other officials,—expressly to attend 
to the movements of this great monster of steam, and iron, and scrip? 

Yet ail these things, although they seem so sudden and strange, are to 
be accounted for. It was natural that iron roads sbould spread their uet- 
work over the land, as those of stone had done before them—that the 
hordes of officials should afford a tempting means of influencing, or of 
creating, parliamentary votes—that there should be some independent 
members of the House of Commons who would occasionally complain 
louldy of the mismanagement of railways, and that companies shonald feel 
the want of regular advocates in parliament. The rest follows ;—all, at 
least, except the extraordinary obsequiousness and attentiveness of ho- 
nourable meinbers of the House of Commons whenever railway subjecta 
have to be discussed. It is at once edifying and amusing to witness the 
alacrity with which those gentlemen then attend to their duties. At two 
iovent hours only of the twenty-four do you ever see a thoroughly 
crammed House of Commons—galleries, gangways, all:—at four in the 
afternoon, or at four in the morning. At the first, it is when some grand 
trial of railway strength is goiug on—say between the broad and narrow 
gauges: at the second, when a division is to be taken which is to try the 
strength of parties, and decide what shall be the future government of 
the country. The two events appear to be of equal consequence in the 

















expression, and her cheeks dimpled; and even after death she wore the 
same sweet smile as in life; her mouth was small, and her fair hair, which 


curled naturally, falling in luxuriant ringlets over her shoulders, added | pyuman motives will not be at a loss to sug 


| developed in each case. 


eyes of the great mass of members! And the same passions appear to be 
To account for this anomaly might lead toa 
breach of privilege: it is enough to note the fact. But the curious in 


They will think 


ggest causes. 


greatly to her beauty. Giacomo was twenty-six years of age, small, like | of the aggregate millions of capital, aud the thousands of men at the dis- 


the rest of the family ; and Bernardo so much resembled his sister, that | 


many people, seeing him sitting on the scaffold, enveloped in his cloak, 
mistook him for Beatrice. In the following month, on the occasion of 
the fete of Santa Croce, he was set at liberty, on the payment of a fine 


of twenty-five thousand dollars to the gevernment.— Bentley's Magazine. 


—a——— 


OUTLINES IN PARLIAMENT. 
THE RAILWAY POTENTATES.—MR. HUDSON. 

Much has been said and sung of the wondrous changes that have to be 
worked in the destinies of mankind by the railroad system. Space is to 
be annihilated, or at least locomotion is to occupy the hours our fathers 
devoted to leisure or sleep; and time is to be so economised, that to all 
the moving and travelling portion of the world, the four-and- twenty hours 
of the day are to be elongated to forty-eight. And that travelling portion 
of the world is to be indefinitely multiplied. The time is to come, and 
that not far distant, when every walking animal of the human species 
will ride in preference. Population and locomotion are to keep pace 
with each other. It is said of George Stephenson, that although, when 
he first gave evidence before a committee of the House of Commons to 
the then projected railway system, he was afraid to give it as his opinion 
that a greater maximum speed would be attained than fifteen miles an 
hour; yet it is a favourite maxim with him, that when the full powers of 
the railway system are developed, it will be actually cheaper, in point of 
time and shoe-leather, for the poorest man in the country to ride than to 
walk. 

Now, there seems very good reason for saying that the first of these 
predictions will be fully realised. ‘The strides the system has already 
made are wonderful indeed—they have exceeded the anticipations of the 
most sanguine. If the public are as yet not deriving their fair share of 
its advantages, the cause is to be found in that excessive eagerness to 
avail themselves of it, which has placed them almost at the mercy of rail- 
way companies, in the absence of competition. The moral effects of the 
system are still more remarkable than its merely physical triumphs. The 
changes effected in the habits of the higher classes of societv by their 
being compelled to come in contact with those below them in rank ; the 
elevation of the middle, and even, to a certain extent, of the lower or- 





ders, to a participation in the enjoyments of travel, hitherto almost ex. 
clusively coufend to the aristocracy ; the destruction of prejudices, and | 
the encouragement of international communication: these are results of 
the system well worthy the consideration of the political and social philo- | 
sopher. But we are not quite so sanguine as to the speedy fulfilment of | 
the prophecy of him who may be said to be the father of the railway sys- | 
tem. Before it can become cheaper for the poor man to ride than to | 
walk, we must approach somewhat nearer to that most desirable end, | 


the union of a maximum of apeed with a minimum of price. Even 


posal of a few individuals. Ifthe mere proposal of the India Bill were 
enough to overthrow a ministry, powerful, at least, in numbers, a similar 
prescience of senatorial weakness may afford an insight into the attrac- 
tive or motive power that brings together such miraculous congregations 
of otherwise indifferent men—imen who were never before known to 
forego their dinner, save, perhaps, for the overpowering attractions of a 
first-rate party speech. Surely Messrs. Sheil and Macaulay ought to be 
jealous of Messrs. Hudson, Chaplin, Russell, and Strutt! 


MR. HUDSON—THE RAILWAY KING. 


Mr. George Hudson, the Member for Sunderland, and dictator of the 
railway interest, undeniably holds a most prominent and important place 
in the House of Commons. He has been scarcely two years in parlia- 
ment; yet he occupies, or rather occupied, a position, side by side with 
Lord George Bentinck, Lord John Manners, Mr. Disraeli, and others, on 
the front bench of the Opposition, which is usually only held by the lea- 
ders of party. Substantially, indeed, he is recognised as one of the chiefs 
of that large majority of the Conservative party who seceded from Bir 
Robert Peel when he became a free-trader; and he is treated by all par- 
ties in the House as if he held that high post by right. But honours 
more real and valuable are also enjoyed by him, which are more to his 
taste than these mere insignia, or formal recognitions, of his power. He 
also wields an influeuce which, under all the circumstances, may truly be 
said to be unparalleled, and which cannot be accounted for by the rules 
of precedent. Were he treated with as an authority, or recognised even 
almost as a dictator, on matters connected with railways and their man- 
agement, or cognate commercial subjects, his success would be admitted 
to have given him a claim to such consideration. Because, undoubtedly, 
his whole career sbews him to be a man of singular energy, shrewdness, 
knowledge, and grasp of mind, upon all such topics. But, in fact, Mr. 
Hudson’s sphere of parliamentary activn is not limited even to so grand a 
scene as these subjects afford. He interferes, with increasing activity, in 
matters wholly beyond the scope of his peculiar pursuits; in questions 
of national policy; and, whatever opinion the judicious may form of the 
quality or value of his interference, it is remarkable what deference is 
paid to him by the oldest members of the house, and by the leading states- 
men of the day. Nor is this confined to his serious moods, or when he 
makes formal speeches. Mr. Hudson, in the fulness of his prosperity 
and triumph, condescends at times to have playful intervals; and itis no 
uncommon thing to see him persevere, to the admiration of an obsequi- 
ous house, in evolutions quite harmless in themselves, and which, in fact, 
are 80 many proofs of his utter freedom from false pride or affectation, 
but which in a less fortunate, powerful, or determined man, would, if not 
laughed at, or coughed down, be regarded as serious offences. But in 
truth, there is no place where success is so worshipped as in the F ouse 
»f Commons; and Mr. Hudson has given so many tvlid proofs of ais en- 
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egy and power, that eae rene pomece, Sea sue ae largely in the , and was chairman o son with men of acknowledged attainments, illiterate, and devoid of 

nomalous ane r. Hudson in his parliamentary capacity, it may | rectors. Here, as in every other of his life, he soon obtained an | inteliectual and personal graces which are usually so powerful a charm 
— ting to the reader if we recall a few of the leading facts | absolute ascendancy. He did just as he liked ; and what he likes is to do | in men of genius; but it is not enough to break the totality of such a 

set be oer ant remarkable man—:emarkable even as a living illus-| things well. Although the shares fell to a frightful discount, he was not | character in fragments, to impute specific deficiencies. It must be re- 

in the caree 





7 | paph shares veer honour and distinction so far ashe excels them. He may be, in 
f board of di- 
























































































































and b isti e facility end certainty | discouraged: he bought them up from the panic-stricken holders ; and | garded as a whole, and credit must given for that positive mentay 
5 or i tration he 7p oe nae cor bilisy. and. Be ren Bers ol y rise, by le i his pn and foresight were C svanded by their becoming afterwards | power which enables its possessor, otherwise, perhaps, —, to work 
ed, ' with —_> to the enjoyment of wealth and honours such as, under the | of enormous value. And, it should be added, that his perseverance 1s out such results. Mr. Hudson’s triumphs can be very easily accounted 
—_ sansa society, could only be attained by those illustrious men | said to have been in opposition to the great body of the Iders and | for; but that does not detract trom their merit, Aa indomitable will, a 

ay old ES alified by their genius to tread the loftiest paths of civil and | the directors. But so it ever is. The strong-minded man not only sees, ager perseverance, and a disposition to bear down ma retecien, 
of who joy We do this, not to gratify a mere appetite for biographical | but wills, and works his end. ~to consider all opponents (while opponents) as enemies, of Oe teens 
ate military & a that if Mr. Hudson hasbeen what is commonly called | The success of his manwuvres with the York and North Midland soon them as such,—these qualities, seconded by excellent habits of business, 
tag details, > s t luck can only apply to the degree of his success, and that | led to his becoming the chairman of other lines, and ultimately to the considerable practical knowledge, and unusual powsre. of calculation, 
~ the j= Dee I ft to his own unaided exertious, he would still have rela- | adoption of his amalgamating schemes and of that system of uniform | seem to have constituted the force of Mr. Hudson’s genius for manage- 
he ' had he eee he aie doake. working, which, however it may affect the public interest, has at least | ment. They have obtained for him asway over railway 
=f as ay are liberal and impartial in her gifts of opportunities, than | proved beneficial to the proprietors. As in more glorious pursuits, suc- shareholders throughout the kingdom as thevongily imperial as any that 
a. week te of her favours are steady orenterprising in seizing on them. | cess | ought with it a prestige. To have won one battle bears the con- Napoleon ever exercised over prostrate nations. Itis worthy of record, 
i). the recipien on thing to hear detractors of Mr. Hudson exclaim that his! quero. far on his way towards winning a second: his own men are in- | too, that Mr. Hudson has always asserted the independence of his order. 
a i ‘ee ailway director is not so remarkable, because he was com- | spired with anew courage, his enemies with an anwonted fear. So with To some he may have seemed to be a tuft-hunter; but we believe that 
of encoess iy , Tich »: Be before he began. But, while that may be true as Mr. Hudson. Railway boards entered into brisk competition to have the balance has been on the other side, and that the Mam1on worship- 
o ! ee iets and extent of his operations, if we find, from a retro- } him for their chairman, and the public had Taith in his measures. A hint! pers have precluded him from the dangerous and seductive oppuminlte, 
et ‘ regards the r, that he displayed the same energy, conduct, ability, | that “ Hudson” was going to “take up” such-and-such a line, would ; If any thing, Mr. Hudson carries this pride of class too far. a is 
de spect of his in a more humble capacity, any position he achieved with- | send the shares up in the market with a magical buoyancy. Partly by | he of having sprung from the people, and of having been the architect of 
ry 4 tarts ing > becomes the more remarkable in proportion to the diffi: | the siugular confidence he had created, and partly by the vigour and ex: | his own fortune, that he occasionally allows his independence to degene- 
el out quiere h beset him. cellence of his management, the advent of the “ Railway King,” as he rate into something approaching to rudeness and arrogance. His early 
“ sae Ss vt ears ago, Mr. Hudson came into the world, at the small | was now called, was the sure harbinger of prosperity. When the addi-| brusquerie is by no means dead. He more often cows and abashes, than 
at Forty Sacedus near York, his father being the occupant of a small | tion of his name to the direction of a line was the signal for hundreds of | convinces, those with whom he does not agree, and by so much weakens 
iy Pee abet and although a worthy and honest man, and, moreover, a dig- | thousands of pounds to change hands, or for the property he so patronised | the foundation of his own power, should a run of ill-luck ever fall upon - 
Fd — in his way, a8 head coe of the place, still not standing very | to become enhanced in value almost to the extent of millions, it is not | him. ! b : ; 

o ; eS : Bobden, Mr. Hudson's early | surprising that Mr. Hudson should himself have amassed enormous sums{ Mr. Hudson’s parliamentary career, although it has been quite as re- 


alse pepe aan ll ' markavle for good fortune as his railway life, does not present the same 
: im to the plough, but the death of his | of money. : g y lile, P I 
Fert sony a A te my omg old, at ery that plan from being Breey pected has its peculiar speculative chunnel. Fortunes are made | soiid guarantees of permanent success and inflvence. Elected for Sun- 
— ried out; and although the informant from whom we derive these par- | and lost at one time in the funds, at others in mines, at others by contracts. derland in August, 1845, he gave Sir Robert Peel a qualitied support on 
ciculais loses sight of him for some eight years or so, there is reasun to | The present age is signalised by enterprise in railways ; and Mr. Hudson | his first entrance into parliament; but, op she popesk of the corn-laws 
suppose that he was duly engaged cramming that amount of learning and | has been the most fortunate of all those who have profited by the nation- being anuounced, he became one of the igi t honoura le baronet’s most 
ain which is ate Lo, to Young Yorkshire. Atthe end of that pe-| al fever. He was thus able to thrive himself, and yet to scatter fortunes determined opponents. This brought him into direct relations, offensive 
riod hie friends apprenticed him to a draper at York, who was not long | around as an oak drops acorns. We have heard amusing stories of the | and defensive, with the Protectionist party ; and when Lord George 
in discovering that in his young assistant he had one to whom life was a | dictatorial style of his treaties with suppliant companies, and the gigan- Bentinck determined to seize on the leadership of the epetiinn. after 
reality aud a serious business,—a task, a labour, a duty. A plication, | tic self-confidence implied in his demands. Of that which was to be | Sir R. F eel’s downfall, Mr. Hudson was to be seen sitting + — 
good Londinet and perseverance, when they are spontaneously eveloped | created by his fiat, he always secured the control of the lion’s share. Such alliances are not new in principle. Aristocracy wan © su 
at se early an age as fourteen or fifteen, seldom fail to produce lasting | Thus it was well to be near George Hudson when the crumbs fell from | stantial aid of wealth and power, and wealth and power - not sorry 
fraite; and so it was with young Hudson. Even thus early, much of his | the royal table. We are told ‘hat he never forgot his friends. Many a | to have the countenance of aristecracy. So Lord George po al my 
after character developed ‘itself, and he exhibited many of those pecu-| rich manor of shares at, or to be at, a premium, was parcelled out among noble triend” to Mr. Hudson, and that gentleman became ri ~ our- 
liarities which now distinguish him from all men of his class. As is the | his followers, the only condition of service being a friendly vote, if ne-| able ditto to Lord George. All old ideas have been so completely over- 
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: : : : > d during the session, that the House grew accustomed to the novelty ; 
‘ th . H described as energetic and active to a de | cessary, at a general meeting. But to those out of whose embarrassed | turne g ‘ 39 alt 

is pot 2 Aer she tompeut as well as the liking of bis superiors; affaire all thie wealth, for themselves and others, was to be created, the | and Mr. Hudson now kept, as a peven. the seat aud the — 

4 ut, on the other hand, he was so unpolished, peremptory, and brusque | tone assumed by this saviour of bankrupt railroad companies was amus- which were originally accorded to him as the great railway potentate o 


i ite attention even in a place where such charuc- | ingly dictatorial. It was the old nursery saying, “ Open your mouth and | the day. Upon railway subjects he is listened to by all parties with re- 
eeritan' lek erie: aaa for this etsnerls which was no shat your eyes, and see what God will send you 1" Woe to those who | spect, because he is known to have aright to express his opinions. Here, 
donbt an inveterate habit of which he was scarcely conscious, his polite- | demurred, or desired independent action! They were left inexorably | in fact, he isa positive authority. His —, pro or con, ou a —s 
ness was alarming in its contrast. But if it was awkward and clumsy in| inthe lurch But, let Mr. Hudson have his own way, do his biddin conuected with railway management, is almost yi But oo ee o 
its rough eagerness, it was also marked by a laughable simplicity. He | willingly and well, and you were rewarded, not only with the royal |a political or more general nature, it is not probable that he will retain 
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w energetic in his amiable asin his rougher moods If he gave his | smiles, but also with more solid advantages. The amount of influence and | bis supremacy, so soon as parties shall have formed themselves in the 
> coun to snes ee with the same rough pernaigharianse chat‘in after | patronage he has from time to time wiclied is enormous, If you called | new parliament. There are so many members who are far — _ 
6 years conveyed the railway dictator’s will to some non-ama!gamating | on him,—and to go to him for no adequate cause were worse than to en- fied to ope or to take the load, that Mr. Hudson will, no doubt, wi 
of line, he would unfold a roll of linen to some fair and favoured customer | ter alion’sden at feeding time, without food,—you found him immersed | his usual good sense, leave the field to them. . “ A sds 
7 with the same profusion of courtesy, the same incoherent professions, the | in a multitudinous sea of papers—estimates, evidence, correspondence— Mr. Hudson is not atall qualified to ~~" as . speaker. True, a ) 
“ same short heavy duckings and bowings with which he will now apolo-| surrounded by clerks, giving audience to deputations, or members of to the proud simplicity of his character, = makes no ape wpe 0 80. 
* . gise to the chancellor of the Exchequer, after having pertinaciously | parliament, or engineers. He affected, or required, a lofty economy of | Nature has not fitted him for sach displays. ae = naj 
y. ‘ plagued him for ten minutes about what has, perhaps, arisen from some | time. Your business must be cut and dried. He listened, not always} bulk ; his frame is naturally broad and — a a ers Pe ~~ 
0 mistake of his own, but maintained with his accustomed self-relying de- | patiently or politely, but with sundry fidgettings and gruntings, to your| lope every way but upwards. He is scarcely of the mi a ht, -_ 
; | termination. He was also remarkably pious in this early part of his life, | story, gave you your answer in afew brief monosyllables, turned his back, | very rotund; but his chest is broad aud well thrown out, and, althoug 
e é and, although now, we understand, a member of the Church of England, | took up the affair that came next, and you were shown out. He is quite | ungainly, aud even clumsy, in his figure and movements, he is strong, 
1 he was then a member of the Wesleyan body. an Abernethy in his way of treating those who go to him with their com-| active, and muscular. He walks with great effort, his large arms swing- 
" His apprenticeship over, Mr. Hudson, according to our informant, de-| plaints or their cases, their inventions, or suggestions. His experience | ing vigorously to aid the difficult action of his legs, yet he gets oe the 
. i termined to start for London, trusting to his energy for futare fortunc. | and clear insight make him impatient of details—he cuts off the most anx- ground mcre rapidly than the average of men. It — : - same 
t : He was immediately offered by his employers a share in their business, | ious applicant or the most convincing statement witha “ Yes !” or a “No!’’| determined will sways his body that reigns over his min ~ for, he more 

so necessary had his valuable qualities made him to them. This is a| ora“ That won’t do!” and, having got so much distilled from the royal | he grows in size, and the more he has to carry about wits bim,he more 
j strong corroborative proof that Mr. Hudson is not indebted to mere luck | lips, the sooner you abscond the better. A gentleman called on him one | active he seems to be. His head a formidable looking engine: hme 
2 for his subsequent eminence. Let no one sneer because the clevation | day with an introduction from an old friend. His invention was a most} round and as stern-looking as a forty-pounder. In fitting it on thei ody 
\ we here record was from the comparatively humble position of an assist- | important one, but it had already received the royal attention, and his | the formality of a neck has been dispensed with. The face earries a whole 


ant behind a counter, to the higher post of master ina mere linen-drapery | majesty had decided against it. But the letter of the old friend did not battery ; the eyes quick and piercing, the mouth firm, and oe ; 
concern in @ provincial town. The first steps in life are, to one of hum-! weigh as light. The applicant, at first received with brusque pomposity, | of resolution. The whole aspect is far removed from the ideal stand 
ble origin, the most difficult; and it often bespeaks much higher quali- | soon saw the rotund visage illumined by a smile, the rotund person pain- of Caucasian beauty, but it is stamped with power. Looking at the hon- 
ties of mind, that a person so situated shall clear away these early ob-| fully bending in an effort, nota bow. He wes beginning his story, and | ourable gentleman when he is speaking, ready primed and loaded to the 
structions, than that he shall afterwards succeed more brilliantly on a} had got as far as the name of hisiavention, when he was stopped with an muzzle with facts and assertions, while the resolute will gleams from 
grander stage, after the way has become smoothed before him. In the | “Ah! I know all about that. It will never do. Excuse me; I can’t} those keen eyes, you are not surprised that one discharge of that stern 
one case, everything is perilled, and all the faculties of the mind, all quali-| waste my time on it. ButTom says you are a partickler friend of | artillery should be enough to scatter whole boards of railway directors 
ties, the temper, disposition, principles, are exposed to the severest trial: | his: mind what I say ; go down into the city and buy as many shares as | or put dissentient shareholders to irrecoverable rout. He speaks in yol- 
in the other, it is a question of the extent and power of the intellect. Of! you can; get in the and at any price beluw l. Good | !eys, with a thick utterance, and as though the voice had to be pumped up 
course, many hundreds of apprentices hive, before Mr. Hudson, been bye!” And the visitor was left to measure the breadth of the imperial | from cavernous recesses; and be primes and loads atter each discharge. 
‘taken into the master’s firm,’ and have never developed in after life | back, bending overa batch of papers which had been that moment brought | His words are just those that come first, chiefly monosyllabic, and not al- 
into railway kings, or anything else but plodding, respectable citizens. | in; but with the subsequent compensation of a handsome sum in premi-| ways marshalled by the best grammatical discipline; but although he 
| But tht truism does not preclude us from striving to trace in this early | ums on the shares he boaght. seems to speak with difficulty, and almost to blunder, yet he succeeds in 
evidence of Mr. Hudson's ability to furce himselt upwards, the germ of| Au amusing story is told of him, which illustrates the quaint abruptness | making himself thoroughly understood. His plain. practical sense, the 
his subsequent extraordinary energy, perseverance, and success. For-| of his mode of address. During one cf his years of officejas lord-mayor | evident result of hard thinking and reasoning, is much esteemed ; but he 
tune favoured, soon after, his honest exertions. The chief partner (a Mr. | of York, the annual meeting of the British Association for the Advance- | would secure and retain a more solid and lasting} influence if he would 
Bell) retired; and the firm was carried on in the name of Nicholson and | ment of Science was held in this city ; and, at the close of the proceedings, | avoid, except in cases of extreme neceasity, the high walks of politics, and 
Hudson. By the time the latter was twenty-seven years of age, he had | it was the desire of the corporation to invite the most distinguished visi- | select, in preference, subjects which he treats as a master, and on which, 
already become, by his own exertions and prudence, a man of enfficient tors and scientific professors to a dinner,—the Right Honourable George | among the multitude of pretenders in parliament, his experience and 
means to be considered, for a provincial tradesman, a very wealthy man. | Hudson, being, of course, the mouthpiece of their courteous intentious. | strong mental powers would render hia opinion invaluable. 
| At this juncture, a rich, but distant relative of his—one Matthew Bottrill | It happened, however, that in the course of the proceedings of the meet- 
—died, and most unexpectedly left Mr. Hudson a fortune of 30,0001. | ing, ine “ Advancement of Science” had. been somewhat impeded by 
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Thus, by the double result of his own hard work, and the caprice of one | some rather unscientific misunderstandings. During many years past, A MODERN ROMANCE. 
who was said to have left his own nearer kin unprovided fur, was Mr.) we need scarcely remind our readers, that time-honoured pride and re- Leoline de Villars, a handsome young French girl, dressed in full 
Hudson provided wita the means of enjoying a luxurious retirement for | creation of the ultra-orthodox of all creed, the odium theologicum, has been | Opera costume, was summoned before Mr. Hardwick, the magistrate of 


the remainder of his days. And most men would, assuredly, have consid- 
ered that they could not do better than drink of the cup thus held forth. 
But Mr. Hudson was made of different stuff. The same qualities which 


for a time sapplanted in some pious breasts by another source of spiritual Marlborough street, by Benjamin Ellam, for detaining his portrait, his 
warfare ; as modern inquirers, and hardy reasoners, have made progress | velvet cap, his two walking canes, his ring, and his silk handker- 
sun in one particular branch of physical science. The old odium has been | chief. 
aad raised Lim in so few years from the position of an humble and mo-| fairly superseded and driven out of the field of controversy by another} Thecomplainant, a short person, of very simple and juvenile appear- 
aeyless farmer 8 sou—an orphan—to his present comparative eminence, | kiad of hatred, which may be called the odium geo-logicum. The city of | ance, stated that one Sunday a friend and himself were taking a stroll 
spurred him ou still further. f } York, too, is rather dangerous ground for the introdution of any such sub- | duwn Regent-street, when they met the defendant and her sister, who 
If it be possible to trace in the preceding facts the germ of that enter- | jects; for we need not observe that the worthy dean of the diocese, Dr. | nodded invitingly to them. Not understanding Freach himself he de- 
prise and aptitude for business which afterwards enabled Mr. Hudson to } Cockburn, has acquired a widely-extended reputation by his many man- puted his friend to do the introductory part of the business, and as the 
produce such astonishing results in the railway world, the subsequent | ful battlings against tuo speculative professors who would bring their an- young ladies were in a very good natured moud, they suffered himself 
events of his life, ere he became a public character, will also, in some o 
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In the 
rwards the mana- 
“stuck concera, which. unlike 
panies of the kind, did noé¢ ruin its shareholders 
Dut, on the coutrary (and chiefly through Mr. Had 


; pi f ; bul ; : tediluvian relics and profane speculations thereon to bear against the | and friend to see them to their residence, at No. 30, Foley-place, with 
Toa accouut for that passion for politics, and more especially for ultra- | buttresses of the faith and the Church. Imminent was the danger of ex- permission to call again the following evening. The complainant said he 
oryism, which has given rise to the anomalous portion of his parliament-| plodiag them, when some ofthese gentlemen came and perpetrated their | took counsel with his friend on the subject, and they came tu the unani- 
mB tral Every es — occasion to see, at some time or other, | grave theorising even within sound of the cathedral bells! A spark was! mous conclusion that their new acquaintance were girls of unblemished 
st med ne se —- ore talkative man, may attain | enough, and local history tells that the disturbance was terrific. What! character, distinguished birth, and very possibly of large fortune. Com- 
eunth ales 4 soy mee p A cab —_ as those whose position | it must have been may be guessed from the fact, that when the time came plainant and his friend kept their appointment, and in the course of their 

Sie, Padlian taka aad ps in a t was not long before | for the corporation to invite some of the belligerent professors, a gravg | visit Mdlle Leoline was obliging enough to communicate a few particu- 

Ratithel. ac 6 rich dead or © — ee ing example of this facility. difficulty arose, because such had been the personalities that it was im-| lars of her private history. Her companion was her sister Esther. They 
agrees me lati toe sscncg oan ’ e take part in the politics of the city, | possible for the geologists to meet each other at the dinner. Which side | were daughters of Count de Villars, whose estate was the Castle of the 
character placed bim amon the a. lena activity and determination of| was to give way? Many were the suggestions and proposals, in the hope | Isleof Bonn, They bad resolved to emancipate themselves from the 
dati Ea of te a) oca ‘T lers. His indomitable spirit and that some mutual arrangement might be made. Bat who would attempt, harshness of parental coutrol—had made their escape from the paternal 
; pre ol Lt nace en aa one aim - ascendancy with the Con-| or could effect, a reconciliation | under such circumstances? Not Mr. | castle—had found their way to Eogland—and had taken a house for 
to help inte ete bila iaidhain chon Me seer want of some fearless man Hudson. With his usual determination, he cut the Gordian knot at once; | five years, intending to live a pure and lively life in London on the 2004, 
by the dreaded Relorm-bilt Withi on threatened and produced | for he brought the atfair to a close in a summary way, when officially | a quarter which they each possessed. The complainant told the magis- 
pi wealth, he became the - of <a ree ro after his last accession communicating with the opposite parties, by saying, with characteristic | trate it did etrike him as rather singular that two young girls should 
how or why. Ae in after cases in re ow SS ork—no one well kaew straightforwarduess. “Why, geatlemen, lin realiy very sorry, geutle-| take a house for five years under such circumstances ; bat be attributed 
Deader, and thore Wan ccaneal ae — he determined to be the men, the affair can’t be arranged, gentlemen; bat,”—smiling and bow- | their determination to their Freach breeding, and to their want of know- 
not long directed their peo Fo Pag ss his will. And he had | ing,—* the fact is, gentlemen, I've talked the thing over with the corpo- iedge of the proprieties of English high life. The warmth of his recep- 
strong pM at on thele gretitede os — esta — by his services 80] ration, and—we've decided for Moses and the dean !" tion that evening induced him to entreat for another interview, This 
to question his right than ever ’ Na oe like 4 reason or disposition Bat although the érusquerie which made him a “ character’) when be- | was granted, and on his arrival in Foley-place with his friend, made- 
by Tictesies. The best proof a omar hie ike, he cemented his throne hind a counter at York, may have developed into dictatorial habits in the | moiselle came down stairs splendidly dressed, but seemingly in a state 
of those whom he served, was his being bes wae and of the gratitude railway poteutate ; although he may be more feared and disliked than be-| of despondency. He entreated his friend to inquire the reason of her 
sloaied on ulidermen of York ny he aft + Li ? oe (in January, 1836) | loved, even by those who have beuetited by his exertions, one thing must} melancholy: She refused to say at first, but at length was prevailed 
city, which otlice he has filled an a as : aA 7, lord-mayor of that | be admitted by all,—that he must be aman of no ordinary energy, ability, | upon to state that for want of asum of L.35 to pay for duty their vala- 

think tite. Wevinn tone re Fo - Pgs: a also a second and a| and power of organization, tu have risen to so uuparalieled a height of | able goods were detained at the Custom-House. — . 

city, in rendering himself one of Gen a memp tape. w of a provincial power and influence, wheu he has had to compete with some of the most Complainant said he spoke to his friend on the ticklish subject, and ex- 
litical personage of the place, it is the oa an ‘Ae Most, important po- '1atelligeut men this couutry, pre-eminent in the developement of meu] pressed his doubt about being able to raise such a large sum of money. 
S wards removed to the higher sphere sfthe ten ery that, when after-{ with a genius fur commerce, has yet produced, Froma farmer's son he} His friend told him he would get 20/., and then complainant undertook to 
S eo far have succeeded in it sa tithe the tein _~ 0 Neng. he should | has become a member of parliament, a leader of party, a millionnaire, a} get 15/., from his friends. The money was got together, and he went the 
leadiove of tins Dunteetinaien ceelalegs ansellor of the soi-disant magistrate in Yorkshire aud Durham, and the holder of extensive landed | next day with Mdile Levline and her sister to the Custom House, and 
t Let us now return to him in his ca vacit y asa m: f busi property in ditfereut parte of the kingdom. , , , paid 352. on account of duty. Complainant stated that he saw some 
year 1833 he was the originator ond Pe y = a — r usiness, Mr. Hudson represents, in his own person, in exaggeration, the merits, | cases afterwards come from the Custom House, which he was told con- 
zer of the York Banki Ts neg Le aes \ types. the faults, and the chief characteristics of the important class to which | tained the valuable property which had been detained for the duty. Im- 
a. many srovineial oma ompany, a joiut he belongs. Such able, successful, and powerful persons, elevate the | mediately after this little atfair, he fouud Mdlle Leoline again in a state 
character of the man of business almost to a level with that of the man of despondency, which could only be alleviated by his advancing 25/., to 





























4 ment; Writtetond aN cmetke bets netlist, naa — wp pare tmanage- | of genius. Indeed, a man may have a genius which takes that particu paint and decorate the hoase, 80 as to enable ber and her sister to receive 
} cern. From this first successful cae , tag a - a paying con- | lar shape; and if it be one ui the signs of genius that it arises to the call, | his friead and himself in that distinguished manner to which his merits 
) = iaunched forth into one of t , d ‘ irk ation, he svon after| and adapts itself to the wants, of particular ages or periods of human ex-| entitled him. Complainant stated that his suspicious began somewhat 
; z >] + Py Ee , . = . . . ‘eo 
y the foundatiou of his metre sary) —"s © an oe which proved istence, why, assuredly, we must not refuse to place in the category that | to be roused, and he laid a plan with his friend to ascertain, if possible, 
} son’s public undertakings "aa keen . ha obse: - »le of all Mr. Had. Spirit of enterprise, aud that singula: power of combination, which stimu- | the true character of the ladies who were drawing so largely on their re- 
‘ ‘ « sve ‘ , . . al 4 y 
All his own pockets shes Bee ; op wand : re J may have contributed to late and perfect the developement iu the service of human improvement, | sources. They disguised themselves and watched the house in Foley- 
the city of York re which he all been ca ~—— i,m re or less, to benefit | the extraordinary screntihc activity, ana the determination to subjugate place. Abuvut eleven o’clock at night, the two ladies came out ard took 
perity Ot the York and N 8 was so much indebted for his early pros- physical ageucies, that have marked the present age. The ivdividual | their way towards Regeut street. The parties who were dogging their 
~ ° _ vrk and North Midland Railway he was one of the early 7 
psVdbsvera, e = 


who learns to place himself ia tae van of his contemporaries, even in 8 | steps soon returued with information which at once dispelled ali doubt 


entered oi ' as . ‘ . . , : : 
tate It with his accustomed vigour, and gave fui} common-place a pursuit as the management of railroads, is entitied to | about the true vocation of theladies. To make all sure, complainant call- 























































































































































































ed at the house. was told by the livery servant that the ladies had gone 
out for a stroll, bat would retarn almost immediately. They did retura 
between one and two o’clock, and a gentleman came with them. Com. 
plaiuaut said that this discovery put him in porsession et once of the 

rfidy with which he had been treated. He sent at once to demand 
Fis property, but he was’ unsuccessful; and he therefore resorted to a 
summons. - . : 

Mademoiselle Leoline addressed the magistrate with a short statement 
of the matter in French. : 

A person named Delusan, who said he was landlord of the house in Foley- 

lace, undertook to put the Court in possession of the whole particulars. 

he fact was, that the complainant Ellam and his friend met the two 

oung French ladies in Regent-street one evening, and the complainant 
Elan introduced himself as the nephew of the Duke of Wellington, and 
as holding the tank of commander of the Qaeen’s Guards. In order to 
prove his assertions, he took Mademoiselle Leoline to the Horse Guards, 
gave her champagne there, and made hersit down in what be called the 
Queen's seat. He (complainant) professed violent love for Mademoiselle 
Leoline. He gave her at different times various presents, but em the dis- 
covery that he was only a shopman, the acqaaintance was put an end to. 
The complainant zow wan to get back the gifts be had oftered as to- 
kene of affection. : 

Mr. Hardwick asked the complainant if he had ever represented himself 
to be related to the Duke of Welington ? 

The Complainant said he had not. 

Mr Hardwick wished to know who he was ? : 

The Complainant said he was employed in the shop of Swain, Isaacs, 
and Co., Piccadilly. 

Mr Hardwick asked why he dated his love letters from the Horse 
Guards? ; 

The Complainant said his uncle was connected with the Horse Guards, 
and he certainly had taken Mdle de Villars to his uncle’s rooms, but net 
with the intention of representing himself to be what he was not. 

Mdlle. Leoline declared that what had been stated was true. The 
complainant had stated that be was related to the Duke of Wellington, 
and he had taken her to some rooms in the Horse Guards, which he said 
were his noble relative’s rooms, aud had thereplaced her in the Queen’s 
ebair, and treated her to champagne. ; 

Mr. Hardwick, referring to the catalogue of items which the complain- 
ant wished to recover, asked him ifhe had ever seut the young lady his 

icture 7 fx 

The Complainant admitted that he had sent her his j-ortrait, but it was 

ift. 
“Tele that it was a gift, the male friend of the two young ladies 
rodaced a letter which he said had been written by the complaiuant’s 
Fiend, who understood French, and which had accompanied the portrait. 
The letter was as follows:— 
“ Londres, Juillet, 1847. 
“ Dedie a celle que j'aime, comme gage d’amitie.” 


The epistle was couched im similar style throughout. Mr. Hardwick 
asked him how the young !ady got possession of his ring ? 

Complainant—Why, she took it off my finger one night, and said she 
would wear it for my sake. 

Mr. Hardwick—And your velvet smoking cap? : 

Complainaut—She took it off my head another night, and said she 
would keep it for my sake. 

Mr. Hardwick—And your caue? 

Complainant—She would not let me take it away; as she said, if she 
did, I would not come the next night; but [ did come with another cane, 
and she kept that too, under the same pretenee, which I thought was 

ery odd. 

. . Hardwick—And your silk handkerchief? 

Complainant—That she kept kept too, as she wauted something to re- 
member me by. The handkerchief was round something that I sent to 
her. 

Mr. Hardwick—What are you? 

Complainant: I am in the employ of Messrs. Swain azd Co. whip-mak- 
ers, Piccadilly. 

The male friend of the defendant here stated that he had called on 
Messrs. Swain and Co., and had receiveda note from one of the partners 
to the effect that the two canes were to be detained, as they were believ- 
ed-to be Messrs. Swain’s property, and that the masters of the complain- 
ant desired to examine more minutely into the affair. 

The complainant was shown this note. He admitted it was from his 
employers, but he said he had no doubt he would be able to clear up mat- 
ters satisfactorily. He wished forthe magistrate t» remand the case 
until his solicitor could attend. 

Mr. Hardwick did not see there was any real necessity for a remand. 
As far as the canes were concerned, the note of Messrs. Swain and Co, 





















moment in London, who is not expected there, or who has not been ther: 
this year! Vernet, J.afont, Mdlie Rose Cheri, Mdlle Brohan, Mdlle De- 
nain, Mdlle Déjazet, Boutlé, Arnal! All the embroidered petticoats of 
the Palais-Royal, all the turbelows of the Vaudeville, all the tatters of the 
Porte-Saiut-Martin! First of all they said Jenny Lind would satisfy these 
patricians, whom notbing contents! Jenny Lind arrived, fortuuately ; 
but, notwithstanding, England has not been willing to leave a single ar- 
tiste out of her service. They have engaged, at any price, the great, the 
small, the unknown, the celebrated ; then, ouce arrived, you are wel- 
come, they have said, but promenade within our walls; we are gett ing 
ready to applaud Jenny Lind, 

* They have treated in this way more than one artiste who had been a 





banquet for us in this famine! Md'le Taglioni, the aunt of her niece who 
already dances well, and Mdile Taglioui, the niece, Mde Cerito; the un- 
known, and our own Garlotta Grisi, Mdlle Lucile Grahn, who has sprained 
her foot, and Mdlle Elssler, who is gone as soon as come! All this talent 
nbled in London to hear the praises of Jenny Lind sung by the 
English! 
hey have also Mdme Grisi tlie great, Mdlle Alboni, Mdlle Rosati, 
Tamburini, Mario, the Persiani, notre belle Drmilatre, and Mdlie Fleury 
and Mdlle Fuocu ; they have Ronconi—they have even en aged Mdme 
Ronconi, so much have they the —- to engage all the world! What do I 
say? They wish, also, that Mdile Plunkett should cross the Straits ; they 
have snatched away Roger from the Opera Comique, but without allow- 
ing him to sing; they have wished tu see Auriol ; they have endeavoured 
to keep in their monopolizing island Caroline and her four horses ! 

But Caroline has crossed the Straits—she has run full speed ; to-mor- 
row, she returns again, triumpbant and furgiven, to her own theatre, 
which has lost nothing since it has again found Caroline. 

a 
For the Albion. 
SONG. 
BY MRS. J. WEBB. 
Oh did ye see my ain lad, 
My ain lad, my ain lad? 
Oh did you see my ain lad, 
As ye cam o’er the lea ? 
His step is light as ony fawn 
That skips across the flowery lawr. 
Or o’er the meadow newly mawn, 
There’s music in’t to me. 





Oh did you see, &c. 
His breath is like the simmer gale 
That's wafted through the flowery vale : 
And oh! sae sweet the witching tale 
He whispers saft to me. 


Oh did ye see, &c. 
His e’en are o’ the vivlet’s blue; 
His lips are roses wat wi’ dew ; 
And oh! the heart is leal and true 
The laddie'’s gien to me. 
—= 


Hiscellaneous. 


Tur Granxv Duke Constantine or Russia is Scotiann.—His Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia arrived at Blair Castle 
on Wednesday, the 2Ist, ata little alter five, P. M., and was received by 
his Grace the Duke of Atholl, at the head of the Atholl Highlanders, with 
royal honours. ‘The Duchess, at the entrance-hall, welcomed him to 
Blair. At seven o'clock, the Grand Duke and suite, the Duke and Duch- 
+ ss of Atholl, with the guests previously assembled at the Castle, proceed- 
ed to the lawn, where the Highlanders were drawn up for his Highness’s 
inspection. After marching past in quick and deuble quick time, the 
Grand Duke walked down the line and up the rear of the front rank, ex- 
pressing himself delighted with the soldier-like bearing and picturesque 
appearance ofthe men. At about half-past seven, the lene companies of 
Atholl Highlanders entered the large marquee, followed by their Graces 
of Atholl and their guests, including their illustrious visitor and suite, and 
in the true spirit of Highland hospitality, all sat down at the same table. 
At the conclusion of the dinner, thirteen different toasts were given, and 
drank with Highland honours and Highland whiskey; proving that 
Highland heads are no less strong than Highland hearts are warm. Some 
peculiarly national Gaelic and Scotch airs were sung, which elicited great 
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NATIONAL LOAN FUND “ 
LIFE ..SSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

‘a SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.’ 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Sesides a ieserve fund (from surplus premiums) of about $185,000. (Part of ihe capital is 
invested in the United States.) 





T. LAMIE MURKAY, Esq., George-st., Hanover-square, 
Chairman ofthe Court of Directors in Londoa. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
(Chief Office for America,74 Wall-st)—New York. 
Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman ; Jas. Boorman, Esq., Gorham A. Worth, Esq. 
John J. Palmer, Esq. George Barclay, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq., William Van Hook, Hsu,, 
_ and C. Edward Habichi, Esq. 
au EDWARD T, RICHARDSON Esq., General, Accountant. 
Pamphlets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, &c. &c,, oblained al the Chief 
Ottice 74 Wall-si, or from either of the Agents throughout the Uniteo States, and Briti-t 
North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
tor the United States and B. N, A. Coloniea 





aug 28. 
MES. OKILL having announced in her recent school Circular, July 10, 1847, a de- 

, parture trom what has been for many years, the School Term of her establishment 
—taking tor it the period between September Ist'and June 30th, instead of, as torirerly, 
pm Sept. 15th to July Slst—here presents, to the perents cud guardians other pupils, 
he following reasons for it: 

1. The custom among some heads of families of spending, with their children, a part 

he summer 1a the cuuntry, which, formerly limited to a few, and continued toa 
short period, is now almost general, and extends, in many cases, through the entire 
mor ths of July and August, has, with it, introduced corresponding modificativnus in do- 
mestic and business relations of all kinds; and in none have changes, to mect this salu- 
tary habit, become more indispensable than in school arrangements; in the well-work- 
ing of which so much depends upon keeping the classes together, to attain theiough im- 
struction, and to promote a heal hiul emulation. 

2. ‘The necessity tor a systematic and uniform course, presenting tothe mind of :nstrac- 
torand pnpil equally a character of oneness, in whicha well defined good must be 
reached betore Completeness can be allained, is in no depalimenut of lite more vigent 
thaa in that aot cnek bh sac this fo Sythe ee loses its ch ef vv & 

establ s order of m vy, cu bending, at pleasure, 
powers of each to thewill. How far unbroken sientahan tana school duries, until their 
completion, must tend to fix these habits, and to prevent the tormation of their Oppo- 
sites, and particularly of the one most fatal to the comfort of the individusl as well as ot 
others— toriness—need not be insisted on with any well-infurmed person. 

8. The bond of sympathy between iustructor and pupil, which, although to some it 
may seem of minor consideration, is of se Dag importance, both to moral ana intel- 
lectual development, is greatly strengthened by the two remaining together during the 
entire course. If the pupil knows she may be taken from school at avy momeat, and 
the instructor has the same prospect, the one is kept in a state of mind the least teacl> 
able, and most unfavourable to wt application, whilst the other is as naturally ren- 
dered anxious, lestthe solereward that can compensate for the wearisome twil ot teacb- 
ing, the conscioasness Pemtte Ley instrumental ju fulfilling the hopes of parepts, by 
presenting to them a wel~trained mind, may unthiakingly be snatched away whea 
nearly earned. 

No 8 Clinton Place, New York, August 5th, 1247. 

aug 14—3. 


to" School will be opened Wednesday, September 1, 1847. 
pate E'T ER.—This valuable addition to Medical Science, which we had the plea- 

sure of noticing in our Journal some short time since, bas been, we find, noticed in 
ail the Medical Journals of Engiand, and Sir C. Soudimore’s New Work on Consump- 
tion, illastrated by many cases, but the most inte gating, contained in Mr, Hutchinson’s 
Essay is t of Freeman the American Giant. Dr. Warrington having hac repeated 
and many applications for the Spyrometer, will arrange and get them made for the 
profession ifthey send orders tohim at 218 Ninth-street. And he may be consulted be- 
tween the hours of 8 and 10 daily. avg 14—t!. 

INANCES AND FINANCIAL POLICY OF EUROPE AND THE UNITED 

STATES.—Tue Bankers’ MaGazine, published monthly, 64 pp. tvo., at three 
dollars per annum. ‘The July and August numbers contain I. A Review of the Private 
and Joint Stock Banks of Lonson, Il. Exhibit of the present public debt of the United 
States. III Currency uv! Hamburg, France, England, and Scotland. 1V. Recent Bank 
Trials. V. Exbibitofevery bank in New York, Connecticut, Maine, and Ohio. V1. 
Essay upon Life tusurance. VII. Account of Savings Banks. 

The present volume will show the debts, revenues, and expenditures of the Uni- 
ted States, also of each of the States, and of European Governments; with exhibits of 
all the banks throughout the United States; i+ portant decisions respecting banks and 
nations; valuable exsays upon currency, banking, savings banks, life insurance; a list 
of all the Banks in Great Briain and the United States. Orders per mail to be ad 


dressed to 
J. SMITH HOMANS, Publisher, 184 Baltim re-street, Baltimore, Md. 
aug 14—5t* 





ee 

O LITERARY GENTLEMEN.—WANTED, A PARTNER, either active or spe- 

cial, in a long established Literary Institution of high character. To any one hav- 
ing a capital of Five Thousand Dollars this opportunity of investment presents advan- 
tages notofien to be met with. Reterences of the most satisfactory nature will be given. 
The profits will be from 25 to 30 per cent, and may be increased to much more. For 
particulars as to information where an interview may be had, apply, if by letter post - 

aid, to ** Socius.” at the office of the Albion paper, 3 Barclay street, or to Dr. BART 

ETT at the same office. aug 7—4t. 
_— ~ — a —-—— 

UFFALv, DETROIT, AND CHICAGO.—Froum Builalo to Deiroit in 22 bourse 

From Boffalo to Chicago in 54 hours _ A daily line of new low pressure steamers 
has been established between Deiroit and Buffalo, in connection wit the Central Rail 
Road across Michigan. 

The new and splendid steam packet CANADA H. Van Allen. master, 300 tons bar. 
then, low pressure engine, will ren as follows:—Leave Buffalo for Detroit every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday morning at 9 o’clock. Leaves Detroit tor Buffalo every Mo. day 
and Thursday evening at 7 o’clock—through in 22 hours, 

The LONDON, G.K. Willoughpy, master, leaves Bufialo for Detroit every Monday 
and ‘Thursday morning at 10 o'clock. Leaves Detroit for Buffaio every Tuesday ana 
Friday evening at 7 o’clock—toroagh in 22 hours. ‘ 

The above boats are, for sirength, speed, comfort, and accommodations, nou surpassed 
by » ny on the Lake., and are commanded by experienced and well known captains. 








applause from the Highlanders, who seemed greatly to appreciate their 
pomt. The party left the tents for the drawing-room at ten. 





disposed of that part of the business. The portrait, the ring, the hand- 
kerchief, and the smoking cap appeared to him to have been given as 
pledges of love, and he did not, therefore, feel justified in ordering them 
to be restored. The evidence showed thit the parties had mutually at- 
tempted to deceiveeach other. The defendaut had represented herself 
to be some priucess or countess, and the complainaut had endeavoured to 
ass himeelf off as a relative of a distinguished family. Both parties had 
n mutuallydeceived, audjas under all the circumstances he did not feel 
himself justified in calling ou the defendant to restore the property, he 
should dismiss the summons. 
eee 
CONTENT AND DISCONTENT. 

Two little girls went into the fields to gather flowers. Here they 
found buttercups, dandelions, violets, and many other pretty blossoms. 
One of the children was pleased with everything, and began to pick such 
flowers as she met with. Iu a little while this girl had collected quite a 
bunch of flowers, and though some of them were not very handsome, 
yet altogether they madea beautiful bouquet. The other child was more 
dainty, and determined to pick no flowers but such as were very beauti- 
ful. “She disdained to gather the dandelions, fur they were so common ; 
and she would not ad the buttercups, for they were all of one colour, 
and did not take her fancy. Even the blue violets were not good enough 

or her. Thus the little pair wandered on through the fields, tll 
they were about to return home. By this time the dainty child, see- 
ing that her sister had a fine collection of flowers, while she had none, 
began to think it best to pick such as she could get. Bat now the 
flowers were scarce; not even a dandelion, a buttercup, nor a violet was 
to be found. At length the little girl begged a single dandelion of her 
sister, and thus they returned home. When tue two children went to 
their mother, she asked how it happened that one had-so pretty a bouquet 
while the other had but a single flower. The children toid their story, 
and their mother then spoke to them as follows. —“ My dear children, 
let this little event teach you a useful lesson. Jane has heen the wiser 
of the two. Content with such flowers as came in her way, and not aim- 
ing at what was beyoud her reach, she has been successful in her pursuit, 
and has brought back a beautiful bunch of dowers. But Laura, whocould 
not stoop to pick up battercups and dandelions because she wanted 
something more beautiful than could be found, coliected nothing from the 
field, and was finally obliged to beg a dandelion of her sister. Thus it 
will always happen, my children, in passing through life. If youare con- 
tent with simp'e pleasures and innocent enjoyments, such as are scatter- 
ed freely along your path, you will, day by day, gather enough to make, 
you contented and happy. If, on the contrary, you scorn simple pleasures 
and innocent enjoyments, and reach after those which are more rare and 
difficult to be obtained, you will meet with frequent disappointments, 
and at last become dependent upon others. Seek not, then, my children, 
for costly enjoymeuts or extravagant pleasures. Be industrious in 
gathering those which are lawful, and which are adapted to your situa- 
tion. In this way you will cultivate a contented spirit, and secure your 


The following day, a deer drive in Glen Tilt was undertaken, but un- 
fortunately it proved unsuccessful, though a fine park of deer broke past, 
beyond the range of a rifle. The manque de bonne fortune, however, made 
but little difference in the amount of gaiety which possessed the merry 
party. On Friday, his bnperial Highness paid the Dake of Atholl and the 
Highlanders the compliment of wearing the kilt, in which he looked re- 
markably well. His Lwperial Highness, accompanied by his Grace and 
two orthree gentlemen, started in the morning on “ great deeds intent.” 
He proved himself a very excellent sportsman, and was fortunate enough 
to kill ten harts, rather a severe day’s sport, but from its success a fittin 

prelude to the joyous and national dancing, which commenced at half- 
past ten. in the Pall. The Grand Duke, the Duchess of Atholl, Mrs. 
Drummond, and the Duke of Atholl, formed the first reel. The same 
general spirit of Highland heartiness pervaded the night’s festivities, and 
those from above and below the salt joined indifferently in the danc., in- 
cluding his Imperial Highness, who made himself most deservedly popu- 
lar. The bullichen and reel were danced alternately, and kept up in 
glorious style till a late hour, when the hill-men quitted the dance to siart 
for a deer drive in the forest. On Saturday, the whole party went up 
Glen Tilt; bat though a very fine parcel of deer passed over the brow of 
the mountain, not one came within rifle shot, thus lncklessly making a 
second blank day; however, teu heads have seldom been carried away, 
and would be a proud trophy to the most experienced sportsmen. Sun- 
day was passed as all Sundays are passed in Scotland, in repose; the 
Grand Duke and most of the party taking a quiet stroll in the afternoon. 

The lowering of the Russian flag, which had been hoisted on the Grand 
Dake’s arrival, announced the hour of his departure from the Castle. His 
Imperial Highness and suite quitted Blair at half-past eight o’clock on 
Monday morning the 26th, followed by the very sincere regrets of all 
who had had the pleasure of making their acquaintance. 

Docmatism.—Maintain a constant watch at all times against a dogma- 
tic spirit: fix not your assent to any proposition in a firm and unalterable | 
manner, till you have some firm and unalterable ground for it, and till you | 
have arrived at some clear and sure evidence—will you have turned the | 
proposition on all sides, aud searched the matter through and through, | 
so that you cannot be mistaken. And even where you think you have | 
full grounds for assurance, be not too early nor too frequent in express- | 
ing this assurance in too peremptory and positive a manner, remember- | 
ing that haman nature is always liable to mistake in this corrupt and 
feeble state.— Watts. 

Etna having given some signs of an eruption, after a lengthened repose, | 
the Neapolitan government has appointed a committee of three members 
of the Royal Academy of Science to make observations on the actual state | 
of the volcano, and report to the government. | 

Musicat Honovurs.—Letters from Constantinople announce that, in 
consequence of the pleasure the Sultan experienced from the perform- 
ances of M. Liszt, he had forwarded to the celebrated pianiste the Turk- | 
ish order of Nichan I[ftihar. 








own peace. If, on the other hand, you disdain evjoymeats that are 
suited to your taste aud capacity, you will be hard to please, and perpetu- 
al discontent will dwell in your bosom. Thus you see that one course 
will result in something better than riches, while the other will bring evils 
that are worse than poverty.”—Green's Annual. 


—_——— 
A PARISIAN’S WAILINGS. 


The brilliant combination of foreign musical and dramatic talent at 
sent ussembled in London, unequalled in aay other city in the world, 
i drawn forth an eloquent remonstrauce from an able /eui/letoniste in 
the Dedais. 
“On ne peut contenter tout le monde et son pére.’ 

Although we have no wish to part with any of our favourites, yet, sym- 
pathising with our neighbours in their distress, let us do them the justice 
to insert their opinions respecting our own good fortune. The writer 
says:— 

“I am bearish, perhaps, but 1 must say that /a@ perfide Albion plays us at 
this moment some slippery tricks. Intwenty-four hours slie has taken al! 
the artistes of France, Germany, and ltaly; the song. the dance, comedy, 


tragedy, vaudeville, all gothere' Show us a comedian who is not at this 
fo] 


A grand banquet was given, on Sunday, to M. de Lamartine, at Macon. 
The subscribers to it amounted to 2100, and there were: more thaa 4000 
spectators. In the midst of the banquet a tremendous storm arose, 
which completely destroyed the marquee in which it was held; byt the 
greater part of the guests and spectators remained onthe ground. The | 
Mayor of Macon proposed M. de Lamartine’s health in a complimentary 
speech. That gentleman replied in a discourse of great length. 

Jensxy Liyp at Norwicu.—Mdlle Lind has been invited by the 
of Norwich to stay at his palace daring the approaching concerts, 

The quinquennial census of Paris has just been published. 
lation was 1,053,897—viz., 543,492 males, and 510,565 females. 
crease over the year 1841 is 115,656; and over 1836, 154,584. In the 
whole number of men there are 55,460 National Guards which is not 
quite 10 per cent. In i836, the number of National Guards was 13 per 
cent. of the whole population. 

Maprip.—The Palace quarrel coutinues in statu quo. The attempts 
made to bring about a better understanding between the Royal couple 
having failed, people think no longer about the matter. The Queen 
amuses herself at St. [idefonso, in driving about the country in compaay 
with Count de Santa Colonna and General | le Olano, while the King 
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Passengers will be toonigiee from Buffalo to Chicago, or trom Chicago to Bufialo by 
this line. Every effori will be made to render the passage safe, rapid, comfortable, and 
punctual. aug 7—3m. 


~~ ——— ——— ——— __ => teen 
BBOTT’S INSTITUTION FOR SENIOR GLASSES OF YOUNG LADI£“£S,~ 
Rev. Goauam D. AsBsortr, Principal, No. 15 University Place, between Washington 
and Union Parks. : 

This ins itution is specially intended for Young Ladies in advanced stages of educa- 
tion, It embraces, however, introductory departments for junior pupils. The organ- 
ization, course of study, justractior and lectures, ensure a thorough, systematic, and 
symmetrical e ucation, from the earliest years In the development and d scipline of 
the mind, constant reference is had to the formation of an accomplished Christian cha- 
racter. Mat yh 

The number of pupils in each department is limited. The fall term will commence 
Wednesday, Sept. 8th. A few young ladies are received as members of the family of 
the Princip» L : ’ nak ey ? 

Farther information, or circnlars may be obtained on application by letter, or after 
August 20, of the Principal. personally, at the institution. ang 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 wa 1* 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiraity. 








Hibernia, .....e.eceeeecee socerecscesceesesss Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, ........:css:cesceeeresesececeseeCapt Edward G, Lot. 
Britanmia, .0..ccen- coccccccccccescscccces -»-Capt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, ........- eeececcccsccececseeceessesGapt, Charlies H. KE. Judkins 


RARER pte 00002400; r4eccsessnesesascaneesss ses Des William Harrison. 
ill sail from Liverpooland Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 
Fe a ROM LIVERPOOL "FROM BOSTON 
’ Hibernia, on wy 16th August, 1847. 
F ia, on the 4th August 1847 Cambria on the ist Sepiember, 1847. 
be ty My “19th Augast, 1247. Cal donia, ** 16th September, 1547, 
Britannia, “ 4th Septemver, 1847, Britannia, Ist October, 1847. 
Passengers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 
Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $:20. From Boston to Halifax, $20, 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for, 
Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 
For freight or passage, or any other iniormation, apply to 
D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet 
te In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a cone 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Goveroment to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New Yorkdirect The steam ships for this service are now peing bait. 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start uader the 
new contract. he steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; goin alternately between Liver 
pool and Halifax ari Soston,aad between Liverpool and New York. 
The four Steam Ships now building are, 
The America 
“ Cana‘e 


aug 14. ih Al, . _— 
ORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—'t1be Proprietors of we seve 
N = ase Prashere between New York and Liverpool beve arranged for their sail« 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st,and 26the every month ; these ships 
succeed each other ig the following order, viz. :-~ 


“ 


Ibe Niagara; 
** Kurope. 








Ships. Captains, Days of Salling trom New Days of Sailing from 
ork. Liverpool. 

New World, Skiddy Mareh6, July 6, Nov. 6 April 21, Aug. 21, Dee. 23 
John R.Skiddy, Luce, se, 6 OBE “Af a * 26, “ 8 
Fidelia, Veaton, “ 16, ‘ 16, “ 16) Sept. 1, Jan. 1 May 1 
Hottinguer, Bursley, “3, * i. “ 21 & » = ‘ ‘ - 
Roscius, Sldridge, “ 96, ‘ 26, ees, Bi ots “ wy 
I. Wright, (on) Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 cm 16, “46, “ 1 
Ashburton, Howland, GC * © : 6 Ss —— “ 21 
West Point, (n) Allen, op? « ji ‘ 26, we 26, “ § 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “ 16, “ 16, * 16 | Geez 3, Seb I, June 1 
Liverpool, Kldridge, “ Qi, 21, “ 691 “6 6, “ 6, - s 
Siddons sobb, ‘“ 26, ‘* 26, “« 3% o i? © By, . li 
Columbia, Furber, Sept. 1; Jan. 1, May 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 
Patrick Henry, Delano o ¢6 * 4G, ae 2 21, 3 2i, of 2 
8. Whitney, Popham, «pp, * an | 26, 2s 
Ticw York Cropper, « 16, * 16, * 16, Nov. 1, March 1, July i 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, “ 21, “ 21) “ 6, & 6, «16 
Sheridan, Cornish, “og, ** ’ ai oa o 6, ll, ul 
Oxford, Goodmanson,Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 | o 16, Fi 16, 7 a] 
Henry Clay, Nye, a6. % ao | ‘ 21, st 21, . 21 
Waterloo, Allen, “i, * MM, +. 3 { “« 8, 26, B 
Cambridge, Peabody, “16, “* 16, e ef | Dec. 1, April }, Aug. 1 
Constitution, Britton, “21, ‘* 21, _— . 6, . 6, a 6 
Garrick, Trask, “e ¢ | me ; ¥ 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov.1, Mar. 1, July 1} “ 16, 16, * 

These aipoase all of the largestclass, and are commanded by men of character and ex 
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perience. @r cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point 6f splendotr 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every dese1i 
kind. Punctvality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhere 
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‘4 POLITICS OF NOVA SCOTIA. 
aah Hauirax, N. 8., August 25, 1847. 
To the Editor of the Albion: 

My Dear Sir:—I hau, as I thought, closed my series of political com- 
munications to the A!bion in my last letter ; but I find myself obliged to 
write one more, which will be the very last. 

Notwithstanding the auticipations and exertions of the Conservative 
Party, the late general election has been unfavourable to them, and it is 
generally believed there will be a Liberal majority in the new House of 
Assembly. This unexpected result is traced by many here to 8 cause 
sufficiently trivial. A quarrel between two ladies in Queen Anne’s time, 
about the cut of a stomecher, I believe, turned out a Ministry, stopped 
the victorious course of the Duke of Marlborough, and led to the disgrace- 
fal Peace of Utrecht. In our little circle, when the balance was vibrating 
between the Conservatives and Liberals, a lady’s gossamer robe gave the 
latter scale the preponderance. 

The ¢ase was this—One evening last winter a young lady of this city 
went to a Fancy Ball in a costume, which she probably thought most 
becoming—that of a nun. No doubt she had heard of this being done in 
Roman Catholic countries without offence. A day or two after a gross 
and unmanly attack was made on the fair Religieuse in a Catholic news- 
paper, for wearing this dress ; which was sillily considered an insult to 
the Romish Faith. Her defence was undertaken by a Protestant Jour- 
nal, and a rejoinder followed from the other side: this was attacked by 
an anxiliary Protestant Paper, which was answered by an auxiliary Ca- 
tholic. The plot thickened. Innumerable contributors took part on 
both sides; till at length a newspaper religious war was declared, and a 
fierce polemical campaign fought, which lasted five or six months. 

Your correspondent is a sincere member of the Church of England, and 
values what he deems religious truth above all other considerations. 
Yet he strong!y disapproves all such controversies, and greatly distiked 
the bad taste and bad tone on both sides. The attacks on Luther and 
other contemporary Reformers were shockingly vulgar and gross, and 
highly disgraceful to the Catholic writers. But some articles written 
by Protestants were quite as bad ; and one abominably low piece of dog- 
grel against the doctrine of Transubstantiation must have made the hair 
stand on every Catholic head with horror. 

Serutator pays the penalty of writing anonymously in other we ys than 
receiving abuse ; for many productions not very creditable to his pen are 
laid at his door. He has been accused of engaging in tis quarrel, and 
publishing offensive letters to an estimable Liberal geutleman here, for 
whom he entertains a high regard. Your correspondent never wrote a 
line in this controversy, aor a line of these letters. Not that he ie indif- 
ferent to the subject. It is the most momentous of all subjects. 

Lord Arundel, with manly frankness and ingenuousness, talked of the 
extinction of Protestantism the other day inthe House of Commons, and 
no doubt was sincere and confident in his anticipations. I entertain the 
converse belief as firmly ; yet from early manhood [ have been of opinion 
that peaceful persuasion alone must be the successful agent in this con- 
summation. Pure Christianity is not propagable by carnal weapons, and 
refuses her high sanction to the employment of force, in any shape or any 
modification, And I have little doubt, that at the Reformation and sub- 
sequently, the partial imitation of the coercive system of the Romish 
Church on the part of the Reformers, was one main reason why their 
labours had not more extensive success. But enough on this subject. 

The Conservatives aver that the promises received by their candidates 
on their canvass fully justified their hopes and prospects ef success; but 
that, under religious influences, a large number of these promises were 
violated ; that the Roman Catholic clergy took an open and unseemly 
part in inflaencing the voters, and that by unconstitutional means such as 

these they lost the election; for the Catholics voted against them nearly 
to a man. 

The Simultaneous Polling Act, in this ite first working, has fully real- 
ized the benefits anticipated from it. All the elections in the Province 
were over in nine hours; with no quarre! or disturbance worth mention- 
ing. There were eight candidates for this county and city; the four Li- 
beralse—including Mr. Howe, were elected; and on the 9th instant the 
whole number appeared on the hustings together. when the Sheriff an- 
nounced the result. Every thing was conducted in the most courteous 
manner. The defeated candidates were cheered for their good humour- 

.ed speeches and manlydemeanour. The newly elected members were 
all smiles and bows and gratitude. They returned their thanks and ac- 
knowledgments amidst the acclamations ofa large crowd of their friends ; 
and but for one harsh and jarring dissonance their Pean of triumph would 
have been complete. 

In an hour of victory like thie the better feelings and principles of our 
nature usually prevail, and all generous men are inclined to clemency, 
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admit that Military officers should not write on politics in the Newspapers | 
without the implied or expressed permission of their Civil and Military | 
Superiors. With such sanction, and when their communications are de- 

corous and gentlemanly in style, of proper and loyal tendency, and in 

accordance with the expressed opinions of Her Majesty’s Government, I 

know notany Military Regulation which the practice violates. Mr. Howe’s 

liberty of the Press, if he were in authority, would, I suspect, be more 

after the French than the English fashion, or even worse. For in Paris 

the Censor only suppresses the offendiug Journal and imprisons the Editor. 

Censor Howe would send his Correspondent to keep him company. 

When the Radical Canadian gentlemen, from whom my opponent took 
his first political lessons, pushed their doctrines a little too far, I commen- 
ced my letters to your patriotic journal, with not merely the permission, 
but at the desire of the Local Authorities. Ordinary conventionslities 
were then suspended by the necessity of the case, and the pen as well as 
the sword was put in requisition to serve the Government. Humble as 
were your Correspondent’s abilities, it was thought he might do some 
good, in exposing the futility of the pretences assigned by the Insurgents for 
their wanton outbreak, in contradicting the lies circulated by the Patriots 
in the Border American Press, as to the progress of the Rebellion, and gen- 
erally in giving true statements of Canadian affairs to the American 
People, and showing the mildness and prubity of the Ca nadian Govern. 
ment. His communications to the Albion were franked by the Private 
Secretary of the Governor General, who occasionally supplied the official 
information that was required. 

The Press of my opponent, if I am rightly informed, was at that time 
employed in printing extras of the Nova Scotian, blazoning the first 
ephemeral successes of the Rebels St. Denis. 

Since the above period, the authurship of my letters, both political and 
literary, and of other articles of mine which you have published under dif- 
ferent signatures, has always been well known to my superiors. Any in- 
timation of their disapproval would, of course, have silenced me at once , 
none ever disapproved, but the contrary. Under these circumstances I 
am in no great apprehension of the reproof from the Horse Guards with 
which I am threatened, unless in the improbable contingency of Mr. H. 
becoming Commander-in-Chief. He is scarcely fit for that eminent post 
now ; still, as without knowing a word of the language of the Pandects, 
or the Roman Law, or any legal education, he boasted he could qualify 
himself to be Chief Justice in six months; there is no knowing how soon 
this “admirable Crichton” may be competent to succeed the Duke of 
Wellington. 

My reviler is much mistaken when he says I have nothing todo with 
Colonial politics. I have very much to do with them. I have passed the 
last twenty years in these Colonies, where I have numerous connexions 
and fr‘ends; they will probably be the home of my children, and I intend 
to settle and end my days in one of them. Itconcerns me very nearly, 
then, that they should continue peaceable and prospercus under the Flag 
we love; and not become a prey to civil war, anarchy, and eventual in- 
corporation with the neighbouring Republic. As the latter consumma- 
tion appears to me neither improbable, nor very distant, under the sway 
of Mr. Howe s unbalanced and tyrannical democracy and Party govern- 
ment, I have every interest in giving his policy the strongest opposition, 

With respect to the objurgatory garnish of Mr. Howe's speech, and the 
application of such gentle epithets as “liar,” “‘ignoramus,” ‘* empiric,” 
“conceited fool,” &c. these appear to be as necessary expletives in his 
orations as the d——s of the old sailors used to be in their familiar dis- 
courses. He is Head Professor in the Billingsgate school of politics, 


ENERAL INTELLIGENCE. | 





violent?” Of course “ No! No! No!” would be shouted from all parts 
of the crowd ; and this is his demonstration. 

With regard to the intelligence of his adherents he says “Ignorant 
Why there are men in the Liberal party who would teach this conceited 
fool any of the Liberal Sciences.” Very possibly; but 1 demur to the 
qualification of the judge, for two reasons—First, he is but a shallow, 
brawling sciolist himself. Secondly, he knows nothing whatever ree- 
pecting my scientific attainments. 

Concerning the Science of Languages, at least, your Correspondent 
had painful auricular proof of Mr. Howe’s ignorance three or four years 
ago, when his teeth were set on edge by the cacophony of one of this 
person’s speeches. The subject was Colleges and Schools; and the 
Speaker expatiated over Europe and America in quest of educational 
statistics. Never were French, German, Spanish, and Italian proper 
names and other words so barbarously used ; accompanied with not a few 
solecisms in the grammar of his owoltongue. 

The subject of the comparati ve intelligence of two parties is a very deli- 
cate question : still, I think it may be discussed, and an approximation made 
to the truth without just offence to the most sersitive. The best educated 
and best informed classes in all communities are held to be the ministers of 
Religion, Professors in Seminaries of Learning, the Judges, the Members 
of the Legislature, leading Merchants, the Bar, the Medical Profession, and 
the Magistracy. Taking the aggregate of the gentlemen included in these 
classes in this Province, it will scarcely be denied that the Conservatives 
have a large majority over the Liberals. 

In point of comparative wealth your Correspondent has reasen to believe 
that the case is the same: if not, all theoutery made in the Radical Papers 
lately, about the Conservative candidates using their long purses to secure 
votes, had no meaning. This point was noticed by Mr. Howe. “ Needy, 
are you? Why there are men in that crowd who could buy this Doctor ten 
times over.’ Not unlikely ; although Scrutator may be as rich as Creeus, 
for all that Mr. H. knows. But this does not disprove your Correspondent’s 
assertion. If these gentlemen can buy him, one rich Conservative here can 
buy them in turn. This argumentation is simply good for nothing, yet it is 
my opponent’s stereotyped logic. He has always a fund of Liberal agri- 
culturists, mechanics, or dray-men, to draw upon when pushed in debate ; 
or, as in this case, proprietors. And Mr. H’s farmers are all mineralogists 
and geologists; able to put down a Professor. His shoemakers and tailors 
are prodigies of erudition ; and even his blacksmiths’ boys have superna- 
tural aitainments. 

The word “violent” in the passage from my letter which was Mr. H.’s 
text was intended to be applied more to angry and bigoted partizanship 
than brute force; although [have witnessed some displays of literal violenee 
amongst his admirers. During two or three protracted debates in the As- 
sembly the members on the Government side could not pass through the 
doors of their own Chamber without being hustled and insulted by a Radi- 
cal mob, and this for several successive nights. And though the late Elec- 
tion passed very quietly—thanks to the simvltaneousfpolling—yet Mr H.'s 
precaution, namely, depriving his friends of their sticks on the evening of 
his triumph, showed how much he distrusted the effect of his own eloquence, 
enjoining peace and moderation. The burning of two or three Conservatives 
too, though but in effigy, with the accompaniment of oaths and execrations | 
was a strange commentary on the mild and gentle character he had given 
them an hour or two before. It is true that such Election saturnalia are 
generally harmless amusements; and here the embers of the political mar- 
tyrs had a very honovrable association. They mingled with the ashes of 





The multiform invective of himself and his Newspapers during the last 
three or four years has made my ears somewhat callous to such sounds: 


But there was some novelty in his late abuse; and the touch of a sharpe™ 


sting than usual awakened the dulling sense. 

Scrutator had given his opinion that seven-eighths of the gentry, clergy’ 
and mercantile body in Nova Scotia are Conservatives. Quoting this 
passage, Mr. Howe exclaims,—‘“ But I should like to know what right 
this person has to prate about gentry. Is he a Nobleman’s son, or the 
son of any gentleman that any of you ever heard or read of?” (Here a 
person in the crowd said he had seen him often cutting turf when a boy.) 
Mr. H. then cried out—“ Faith I thought so.” 

My opponent himself would scarcely suborn this convenient falsehood ; 
but I have no doubt that some of his followers did. If it was a mere 
joke the spirit of hislast remark proved his eagerness to make it a fact- 
However, whether lie or jest. [ must pause *o notice one out of the nu. 
merous inconsistencies of Radical politicians. They are eternally flatter- 
ing the working classes, in the inverse ratio of their abuse of the higher 
orders, extenuating their vices, puffing their good qualities, expatiating 
on the merit of honest labour, and so forth. Yet, on occasion, when any 
steady and intelligeut artisan raises himself to competence an: comfort 





the forgiveness of injuries, and the general exercise of magnanimity. The ; 
fervour and exhilaration of the present joy evaporate misty and ungrate- | 
ful recollections, and all is mental sunshine. But in sordid minds the | 


case is very different. Such unhappy persons often have their fiercer | 


and worser passions excited, amidst scenes that calm them in other |! knowledge essential to his present station, it would have been creditable 


breasts ; and with them the greater the triumph the more intense the 
vindictiveness towards the objects of their hate. The civilized soldier 
soothes his wounded captive’s sufferings; the savege warrior tortures 
him ; and his success derives its principal value and richest zest from the 
fall scope it affords to all his angry emotions. The exercise of revenge 
is still—even in men professing the Faith that forbids it—the chief enjoy- 
ment of the low and the littlee-minded; as it has been in all ages ; and on 
thi triumphant occasion the breast which it corroded might have worna | 


scroll, bearing the pithy line of the Roman satirist, written after some | 
petty maliciousness of his day— 








Semper et infirmi est animi exi quippe minuti 
i rmi est anim exiguique v 
Ultio. ’ guique voluptas 





F or ever here, as if to prove how much he suffered under the lett®rs of 
your Correspondent, Mr. Joseph Howe could not suppress his rage 
against him. Conceiving the Opportunity most favourable, his opponent 
absent, and the crowd ready t» applaud whatever fel] from his lips, he 
attacked me by name, applying the most opprobrious epithets, 
forte and his wont. Mr. Howe spoke for a long time in this strain, look- 
ing like one of Fuseli’s fiends, and at last worked himself into such a 
Passiox, that, even his friends were ashamed of his intemperance, and one 
of them pulled the skirt of his coat to stop the ¢irade. 

His speech is too long to copy, but I enclose a slip from a Radical Pa- 
per that contains it, with the corrections and emendations of the Speak- 
er; furnished, probably, by himself. 1 shall make afew calm remarks 
on its{chief points ; regretting, at the same time, to be obliged te occupy 
your columns with so much that is personal to myself. 

After mentioning my supposed name Mr. Howe continued, “ [ tel] that 


person his interference with our Colonial affairs with which he has noth" | 


ing to do, is a violation of bis duty to the corps to which he belongs, to 
the General who commands him, and to the Sovereign whose COotsinio- 
sion he beare; and I tell him further. that if represented at the Horse 
Guards he would get a rap over the knuckles.” 


Without stopping to notice the turgid hyperboles of this passage, I will 





by his skill and industry, his former employment is always cast in his 
teeth, as matter of reproach; if he is a Conservative. 

If your Correspondent had been obliged to earn his bread in early life 
by manual labour, and by dint of industry and application acquired the 


not disgraceful. Fortunately he was under no such necessity. He was 
blessed with parents able and willing to give him an early, a liberal, and 
an expensive education, at a private classical school, afterwards in Trinity 
College, Dublin, in Edinburgh, and in London, up to his twentieth year. 
He then obtained a Commission in the Army, in which he has served 
thirty-six years; and he defies Mr. Joseph Howe, and all the power of 
his malicious microscope, to find a blot in bis character or conduct 
throughout his whole life. 

It is very disagreeable to enter into these details; but it is obvious that 


they have been rendered necessary. 


I feel it difficult to advert with becoming moderation to what follows 


| in Mr. Howe’s speech; where this mean man introduced the name of an 


inoffensive lady to his gaping crowd. The paternal grandfather of this 
lady, who is the wife, daughter, grand-daughter, and great grand-daughter 
of a British officer, was an intelligent silversmith im this city, some sixty 
or seventy years ago, who, 1 am informed, was much esteemed, and 
realized considerable property. Her relationship to this worthy citizen 


herself and her husband. T his paltry spitefulness, however, is as imbe- 
cile as contemptible; and, like many other of his half-crazy personalities, 
only tells against himself. 
| But one of his political opponents ought not to mind this petty vindict- 
|iveness. Mr. Howe treats the ladies of his own friends little better. 
He introduces their names aleo to the notice of the multitude, with ful- 
| some compliments worse than insults. He appears to be either ignorant 
| or reckless of the reverence due to virtuous women 
Scrutator asserted in his last letter that the Radical leaders have no 
| hold of any large classes of the population, above the most needy, the 
most ignorant, and the most violent. It is plain that it was not his inten- 
tion tu designate the Radicals, or Liberals, as absolutely or generally 
| poor, and ill informed, and violent; but that in these points the Couser- 
vatives have the advantage. 
| But giving the words an offensive gloss, Mr. Howe exclaims in his 
usual ad captandtim style, “ Are you ignorant Are you needy ’ Are you 





a great Statesman, Sir Robert Peel, who, during some popular caprice, was 
burned by Mr. Howe’s mob, on the same spot, three or four years ago. This 
was some consolation. 

This agitator is very indignant at the assertion that the Liberal leaders 
here are under the ban of Downing street. “If so,” he exclaims, ‘‘we should 
hear it from the Colonial Secretary, not from a soldier of the garrison.” 
Mr. H. forgets that a Colonial Secretary has decided on the point already. 
In 1844 that high Functionary condemned the conduct and “ pretensions” 
of Mr. H. and his friends; and the British Government has un formly sup- 
ported Lord Falkland against them. Moreover, almost every Statesman 
in England, including Lord John Russell, approved of Lord Metcalfe, when 
his © pretenders” left him, as they thought, in the lurch; yet the cleverest 
| of Mr. H.’s Nova Scotian friends thought proper to go to Toronto, and throw 
the weight of his official character inthe scale against this lamented noble- 
man, 

Finally, my opponent, who is so sensitive on this subject, should recollect 
| that he is still under the recorded censure of the Nova Scotia Assembly for 
| outrageous language; for which he deserved to be placed under the Ban of 
| the Empire. 
| Whether the Downing, street interdict has been taken off or not I am 
| ignorant. But as Imperial grace was formerly occasionally dispensed to 
| offending Counts and Dukes, on submission, amendment, and doing pen- 
| ance in white sheets, Mr. H. may have hopes of forgiveness on the same or 
| similar terms. 

It would be unwise to predicate exactly the character of the new Assem- 
bly, as some of the lately elected members are claimed by both sides; 
being what is called on the turf “dark horses.” There appears to be a 
| prevalent tendency to moderation, which, I trust, will govern its pro- 
ceedings. This temper was certainly much wanting in the last House- 
| If the Liberals have the majority, and carry out the principles of the late 
| opposition, by insisting on a pure Party Government, and a general sweep 
| of Conservative officials, this Province is only at the beginning of its trou- 
| bles, and will not be fit to live in. But, on the other hand, if they have 
| virtue enough to consult the public peace and prosperity chiefly, to disre~ 
gard imputatione of inconsistency, to which all public men are liable, to 
| modify their conduct in eecordance with the spirit of the age, the exam~ 
| ple of British statesmen, and the benevolent disposition of the Lieut. 
| Governor—all may be well. 
| A great opportanity of vitally beaefiting the Colony, namely, the con 
| struction ef the great Railroad to Quebec—may soon occur if these coun- 
| sels prevail; for it can scarcely be doubted that the interest taken by the 
Home Government in this stupendous undertaking, and the support af- 





as is his | was mentioned by Mr. Howe from no conceivable motive but to annoy | forded, will, to a certain extent, be contingent on the spirit of the new 


| Parliament. 
| If the querulous, parsimonious, sour, distrustful tone of the late oppo- 
| sition prevails—in this epoch of eminent generosity in the Colonial po- 
licy of the mother country, if her advances are only met with coldness, 
hee suggestions for the settlement of vexatious questions disregarded, and 
| these questions suffered to foster into grievances, if the constitutional ex- 
| ercise of the Royal Prerogative is periodically impugned, and the Royal 
faith deemed violable, the work may never be commenced ai all. These are 
| not flourishing times at the treasury, and a British minister may well 
hesitate before he sinks a million of muney in so ungrateful a soil. 


But if the reverse of all this should take place next winter, aud the 

| embarrassing disputes be settled under the influence of a wiser and kind- 
lier economy—if party feuds are somewhat abated, and tie state of so- 

| ciety approximated to its former peaceful condition, 4 better feeling 
| would be entertained by the minister, and a higher opinic! of the stabili- 
| ty andjextent of the provincial resources conceived by the monied interest 
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Under these circumstances, and taking for granted that the report of 
the survey now in progress is favourable, I cannot doubt that a work of 
such national, colonial, and provincial utility will be patronized by the 
British government. No doubt, that even with this support, complicated 
arrangements by the Legislatures concerned must take time, stock must 
be created and sold, &c. &c.; but much m sy be done next winter, aud I 


do not despair of seeing the first sod dug at Dartmouth, on the other side 


of this magnificent harbour, next summer. 

Let the leading men here reflect on these things. If the Liberals re- 
alize the majority they anticipate, let them postpone their speculations 
and theories respecting the best possible form of colonial goverament to 
something more argent and tangible. Now is their time. Their political 
Mecienas rules in the cabinet; the brother-in-law of their great friend, 
Lord Durham, presides in the colonial office ; his able son-in-law is Go- 
vernor-General of Canada; and they have a distinguished veteran chief 
here who has solved many a knotty question in colonial difficulties. 
What possible combination could be more favourable ? , : 

The mighty work now mentioned would, and I hope will be, as I said 
in a former letter, the great spine of these Provinces, binding them to- 
gether, imparting strength to each and all, communicating mutual vitali- 
ty, and receiving the guiding volition from the head—England. Around 
this great aucleus increased trade, advancing settlement, improved agti- 
culture, augmeuted population, and all the elements of prosperity would 
thickly cluster ; the Province would lose much of its present sterile char- 
acter, and this City would be to British America what New York is to 
the States. 


In the series of letters which your correspondent now concludes, he 
has endeavoured to give your numerous readers a synopsis of public pro- 
«ceedings here for the last four years. He has striven to write with pro- 
priety and moderation, avoiding all personalities, and contining himself to 
decorous examination and criticism of the public conduct of public men. 
If he has given just offence, notwithstanding, to any honourable mind, it 
bas been done unwittingly, and he is sorry for it. 

From long residence in British America, and the friendship or acquaint- 
ance of very many distinguished and intelligent men, he has had more 
than common opportunities of collecting information. 

In all his political communications to your truly English Journal, your 
correspondent has been influenced by one cardinal motive; namely, a 
desire to vindicate the honour and promote the interests of the Great 
Country, to which he owes the allegiance of his birth, his position, his 
understanding, and his heart. SCRUTATOR. 

oo 


THE NEW PASSENGERS’ ACT. 


Among the various matters which haye been legislated on during the 


last session of Parliament, is that relating to the conveyance or carriage | net be lawful for such ship to leave such 


of passengers by sea. The subject being one of importance to ship- 
owne’'s, &c., throughout the globe, we have inserted the act at full length, 
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the passengers, or if the natural supply. of light and air through the 
dag dea pew hy unduly impelea hk "hall lawful for the emi- 
ration officer at the port of clearance, or his assistant, or, where there 
is no such officer, or in his absence to the chief officer of customs at the 
port trom which aclearance shall be demanded, to direct such other pro- | 
vision to be made for affording light and air to the between decks as the 
circumstances of the case may, in the judgment of such oflicer, appear to 


ree. which directions shall be duly carried out to bis satisfaction ; 
an 


in case of avy default herein the master of the said ship shall be liable 


to the payment of a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds sterling. | a 
SHIPS TO BE SURVEYED, AND NOT TO BE CLEARED UNLESS | /¥2et Faweett. 


SEAWORTHY. 


6. And be it enacted, that the emigration officer at the port of clear- 
ance, or his assistant, or, where there 1s no such officer, or in hie absence, 
the officer of customs from whom a clearance shall be demanded, chall in 
all cases require any ship fitted or about to carry passengers on any such 
voyage as in the said recited act mentioned to be surveyed, at the ex- 
pense of the owner or charterer thereof, by two or more compe tent sur- 
veyors, to beduly authorised aud approved of, either by the Commis- 


| sioners of Colonial Lands and Emigration or by the Commissioners of | on 


Customs, as the case may be; and if it shall be reported by such surveyors 
that they have surveyed such ship, and that such ship is notin their opin- 








ion seaworthy, so as to be fit in all respects for her intended voyage, 
such ship shall not be cleared out until the same or two other surveyors 


appointed as aforesaid shall report that such ship has been rendered sea- | 
| worthy, aud in all respects fit for her intended voyage: provided always, 


that the precautions for ascertaining the seawoerthiness of ships, and th eir 
state of repair and efficiency for their intended voyages respectively, 
shall in all respects, and without distinction, be the same for foreign as 
for British ships. 

SHIPS TO BE PROPERLY MANNED. 


7. And be it enacted, that unless it shall be proved to the satisfaction 
of the emigration officer at the port of clearance, or his assistant, or, where 
there is no such officer, or in his absence, the oflicer of Customs from 
whom a clearance shall be demanded, that such ship as aforesaid is man- 
ned with a fa 1 complement of men, such ship shall not be cleared out. 


CERTIFICATE THAT ALL REQUIREMENTS HAVE BEEN COM- 
PLIED WITH. 

8 And be it enacted, that no ship carrying on any such voyage as iu 
t'e said recited actis mentioned a greater number of passengers than in 
the proportion of one passenger to any 25 tons of the registered tonnage 
of such ship shal! be allowed to clear out or proceed on her voyage until 
the master thereof shall have obtained from the emigration officer at the 
port of clearance, or his assistant, or, where there is uo such officer, or in 
his absence, from the officer of customs, from whom a clearance shall be 
demanded, a certificate under his hand that ali the requirements, as well 
of this act as of the said recited act, so far as the same can be complied 
with before the departure of such ship, have been duly complie d with. 


SHIPS PUTTING IN TO REPLENISH PROVISIONS, &c. 
9. And be it enacted, that if auy ship carryiug on any such voyage as 


| in the said recited act is mentioned a greater number of passengers than 


in the proportion of one passenger to over twenty-five tons of the 
registered tonnage of such ship, shall put to sea, and shall afterwards 
put into or touch at any port or place in the United Kingdom, it shall 
ort or place until there shall 
have been laden on board, as hereinbefere is mentioned, such further sup- 
oly of pure water, wholesome provisions of the requisite kinds and qua- 


#o that all whom it may concern shall haye full cognisance of its several | lities, and medical stores, as may be necessary to make up the full quan- 


provisions. 

AN ACT TO AMEND THE PASSENGERS’ ACT, AND TO MAKE 
FURTHER PROVISION FOR THE CARRIAGE OF PASSENGERS 
BY SEA. 





tities of those articles required by the hereinbefore recited act or this act 
for the use of the passengers during the whole of the intended voyage, 
nor until the master of the said ship shall Lave obtained from the e:migra- 
tion officer, or his assistant, or, where there is no such officer, or in his 
absence, from the officer of customs, as the case may be, at such port or 


Whereas by an act passed in the session of Parliament holden in tae | place, acertificate to the same effect as the certificate hereinbetore re- 
fifth and sixth years of the reign of her present Majesty, iutituled “ An | 


Act for regulating the Carriage of Passengers in Merchant Vessels,” it is | herein, the master of the said ship shall be liable to the payment of a | , 


penzlty not exceeding one hundred pounds sterling. 


amongst other things provided, that the said act shall not extend to any 
ship carrying less than 30 passengers, arid it is expedient that the said act 
should be amended in thatrespect: be it therefure enacted by the Queen’s 
most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and gg aye and Commons, in this present Parliament as- 





} 


quired to enable the ship to be cleared out; and in case of any default 


IN CASE SHIP IS WRECKED, &c.. A PASSAGE TO BE PROVIDED 
BY SOME OTHER VESSEL. 
10. And be it enacted, that in case any ship carrying passengers on any 


sembled, aud by the authority of the same, That the said recited :ct | such voyage as in the said recited act is mentioned, shall be wrecked or 
ghali hereafter extend, and the same is hereby extended, to the case of | otherwise destroyed, and shall thereby or by any other cause whatsoever 
every ship carrying any passenger on any such yoyage as in the said re-! be prevented from landiag her passengers at the place they may have re- 
sieod 60s is mentioned: provided that when the number of passengers | spectively contracted to land, or in case such ship shall put into any port 
carried in any such ship shall not bear to the registered tonnage thereof | or place in a damaged state, and shall not withina reasonable time be 
a greater proportion than that of one passenger to every 25 tons, so much | ready to proceed with her passengers on her inteuded voyage, after hay- 
and such parts only as are next hereinafter specified of the said recited | ing been first efficiently repsired, and in all respects put into asound and 
act shall extend and are hereby extended to the case of any such ship; | seaworthy condition, thes and inany of such cases such passengers re- 


that is to say, such parts thereof as relate to the recovery of money in 


certain cases by way of return of passage mouey; or as relate to subsis- | 
tence money; or as relate to compensation to be made for the loss of pas- | ginally contracted to land; and in default thereof within a resonable 


eage; or as relate to the giving receipts for money received for or in re- 
spect of any passage to North America; or as relate to the receipt of 
money for or in respect of any such passage by any person as agent not 





spectively shall be provided witha passage by some other equally eligi- 
ble vessel to the port or place at which they respectively may have ori 


time, such passengers respectively, or any emigration officer on their be- 
half, shall be entitled to recover, by summary process, before any two or 
more justices of the peace, in like manner as in the said recited act is pro- 


having a written authority from his principal to act in that capacity ; or | vided in the cases of moneys thereby made recoverable, all moneys 
as relate to the inducing of any person by any fraud or false pretence to | which shall have been paid by or an account of such passengers, or any 


engage any such passage; or as relate to any prosecution or other pro- | of them, for such passage, from the party to whom the same may have 
ceeding at law for the recovery of such passage or subsistence money, or | 
| 


of such compensation as aforesaid, or for the infliction of any fines or 
penalties in reapect of any of the matters or things aforesaid: provided 
also, that if in any suit, action, prosecution, or other legal proceeding un- 
«ler the said recited act any question shall arise whether any ship proceed- 


than aforesaid in proportion to the tonnage thereof, the burden of proving 
that the namber of passengers so carried in proportion to the tonnage ot 


the ship was not greater than that of one person to every 25 tons, shall lie 


upon the person against whom any such suit, action, or other legal pro- 


| 


ceeding may be brought, and failing such proof, it shal) fur any such pur- | 
pose as aforesaid be taken and adjudged that the number of passengers so 
carried did exceed that proportion. 


ARTICLES OF FOOD. 

2. And whereas it inay from time to time be necessary that for the ar- 
ticles of food mentioned in the said recited act, or for some of them, other | 
equivalent articles should be substituted; be it enacted, that it shall be 
lawful for her Majesty’s Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners 
for the time being, acting under the authority of one of her Majesty’s | 
principal Secretaries of State, from time to time, by any notice or notices | 
for that purpose, issued under the hands of any two of such commission- | 
ers, and published in the London Gazetie, to substitute for any of the ar- 
ticles of food mentioned in the said recited act any other article ur articles 
of food, as to the said commissioners shall seem meet, and any such notice 


| 
or notices from time to time to alter, amend, or revoke, as occasion may 


| putation; provided always, that if any ship shall carry upon any such 
| Voyage as in the said recited act is mentioned a greater number of per- 


| thereof, than in the proportion in the said recited act mentioned, the 
} master of such ship shall, for and in respect of every person constitut- | 
ing such excess, be liable to the payment of a penalty not exceeding five 

' 


| occasioned to any such passenger, or his or her family, by reason of the 
* . . ] . ba 
ing on any voyage did or did not carry a greater number of passengers } loss of such passage. 


been paid, or from the owner, charterer, or master of such ship, and also 
such further sum, not exceeding five pounds in respect of each such pas- 
sage, 28 shall in the opinion of the justices who shall adjudicate on the 





complaint be a reasonable compensation for any luss or inconvenience 


1 
1 


HOW CHILDREN ARE TO BE COMPUTED 

11. And in order to remove doubts which have arisen in the coustruc- | 
tion of the said recited act, be it enacted, that, for the purpose of deter- | 
mining the number of persons which according to the said act can be car- 
ried in any ship in proportion to the registered tounage thereof, two chiid- 
ren under the age of fourteen years shail be computed as one person, and 
tbat children under the age of one year shall not be included iu such com- 





sous, computed as aforesaid, in proportion to the registered tonuage 


pounds sterling. 
RECOVERY OF PENALTIES. 
12. And be it enacted, that all penalties imposed by this act shall be | 
sued for and recovered by sach persons only and in such and the same 


} 
' 
manner as in the said recited act is provided in the case of the penalties | 


require: provided always, that all the clauses and provisions in the said thereby imposed. 


recited act contained respecting the articles of food therein mentioned 
shall extend and are hereby extended to the case of such substituted 
articles. 

3. And be it enacted, that all articles of food required by the said reci- 
ted act.or by any such notice or notices as aforesaid, to be laden on 
board any shipcarrying passengers, shall before such ship shall be cleared 
out be furnished and laden on board by and at the expense of the owner 
or charterer of such ship, for the purposes in the said recited act provi- 
ded, and shail be of a quality to be approved of by the emigration officer 
at the port of clearance, or his assistant, or, where there is no such officer 
or in his absence, by the officer of customs from whom a clearance shal! be 
demanded; and that in case of any default herein the owner, chartei er, or 
master of such ship shall be liable to the payment of a penalty not ex- 
ceeding fifty pounds. 4 


THE CARRIAGE OF GUNPOWDER, &c. 


4. And be it enacted, that in any ship carrying on any such voyag: 


im the said recited act is mentioned a grater number of passeagers than in the | 


proportion of one passenger to every 25 tons of the registered tonnage ot 


such ship, it shall not be lawful to puton board or carry as cargo any gun- | 


Aor : x 
powcer, vilriol, or green hides, and that no such ship having on board as 
cargo any such articlesas aforesaid shall be allowed to clear out or proceed 
on her voyage. 
PROPER LIGHT AND VENTILATION. 

5. And be it enacted, that for the purpose of ensuring a proper 
light and air in every ship Carrying on any such voy Age in the sa ' 
cited act mentioned a greater number of passengers than in the proportion 
of one passenger to every 25 tons of th 


supply ol 


as 


; e rezistered tonnace ol suc! Hips the 
passencers sh il, atal tin j t vorva i ; , 04 h 

: yag wer pel ill )> V 
free access to and from the betwee ecks } atch y situate over 
the space appropriated to the use of such passengers: provided alwoy 
thataf tue main batcliway be not one of tue baicuways appr privted to the 





| ledgements for money in reepect of Passengers to North America have 
| afterwards been induced to part with the same, whereby they have been 





ACKNOWLEDGMENT FOR PASSAGE MONEY. 
13. And whereas, in many cases, persons having received under the 
requirements of the said recited act coutract tickets or written acknowg 


deprived of the means of enforcing their rights under such contract tick- 
ete; be it enacted that any owner, charterer,or master of aship, or any 


' 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| passage broker or other person, who shall induce any person to part with, | 

render useless, or destroy any such contract ticket or acknowledgment | 


for passage money as aforesaid during the continuance of the contract 
which it is inteuded to be evidence, shall be liable in each case to a pen- 
alty not exceeding five pounds. 


EMIGRATION OFFICERS. 


| 
14. And be it enacted, that the officers known as government emigra- 


o 


tion agents may henceforward be styled * Emigration Officers;”’ and hat } 


all powers, functions, and privileges vested in such government emigra- 
tion agents by the said recited act or by any vther act shall vest in and | 


| tively. 


oti 458 
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TRIAL OF LIEUTENANT MUNRO. 

Central Criminal Court—This Day August 18.—( Before Mr. Justice Erie. 
THE FATAL DUEL AT CAMDEN TOWN.—VERDICT, GuiLty. 

It being generally known that the trial of Lieutenant Muuro would 
come on this morning, the court was densely crowded’ at an early hour. 
A ber of gentlemen were on the bench. 

Ou Mr. Justice Erle taking his seat, 

Alexander Thompson Munro, aged 43, gentleman, was placed at tne 
bar, on an indictment charging him with the wilful murder of Davig 
The prisoner pleaded Not Guilty. 

_ The Attorney-General, Mr. Waddington, and Mr. Clark were couse! 
for the {prosecution; Mr. Clarkson and Mr. Bodkin defended ih, 
prisouer. 

The Attorney General stated the cuse to the jury. They must all re- 
collect the fatal and distressing duel which occurred about,four years ay, , 
He did not wish to make any observations to excite their sympathy jo- 
the family of the deceased, and he begged of them to cast from their 
minds ail they might have read and heard relating to the circumstance 
they were abvut to investigate, and come to a cool and calm decision 

the evideuce which would be laid before them thatday. The prison- 
er at the bar was a gentleman of high honour and ct ter, and had 
distinguished himself in the publicservice. The unfortunate deceased 
was also a gentleman of unblemished character. After some further re- 
marks the followiug wituesses were called : 

Mr. George Gulliver. examined by Mr. Waddington.—In 1843 I was 
a surgeonin tue Horse Guards Biue. — b well knew Lieut. Munro. — [po 
1843 the regiment was iy barracks at Hyde Park Corner. 1 remember, 
on the Ist of July the prisoner called me up early in the morning, and 
asked me to attend him on an affair of honour. I at first refused to go, 
but afterwards accompanied him to Camden ‘Town. He told me that 
instead of Colonel Fawcett being thankfal tohim for what he had done, 
he appeared dissatisfied and grossly insulted him. I went with Lieut. 
Munro on the morning of the duel, in bis own carriage, to the Breck- 
nock Arms, Camden Town. We arrived early in the morning, and 
soon afterwards met Colonel Faweett and two other gentlemen in a 
field adjuining the tavern. One of the gentlemen with Colonel Fawcett 
was Mr. Grant; I do not Kaow the other. The parties alterwards went 
into another field. Mr. Munroxsked me to tollow him, saying I might 
be of use. I didnot go with him. ‘Tho parties afterwards separated, 
and placed themselves a short distance from each other, and 1 shortly 
heard the sound of pistols and a shout calling for my assistance. | im- 
mediately went up, and found Colonel Fawcett lying ou the grass, Lieu. 
Munro was standing by him. Colonel Fawcett said the prisoner did 
notlevel the pistol at him; it was the result of accident. When | first 
went up to Colouel Fawcett I perceived he had received a wound in the 
breast which I thought was likely to prove fatal, and | immediately pro- 
cured assistance aud had him conveyed to the Brecknock Arms, where 
he died a few days afterwards. . 

Cross-examined ‘by Mr. Clarkson.—Ll have known Lieut. Munre to: 
10 years. I was present at the trials of Mr. Cuddy and Mr. Grant tor 
being concerned in the fatal duel; they were both acquitted. I be- 
lieve the prisoner said atthe moment that Colonel Fawcett had delibe- 
rately levelled his pistol at him, and that Colonel fawcett observed tha: 
the wound he received was the effect of accident. [ was no party to 
the arrangemeuts for the duel. I was present to render assistance it ue- 
cessary ; before I consented to accompany the prisoner, he said £ mig). 
be ofuse tohim. Amore kind-hearted amiable man never existed, he 
was the last person likely to seek a quarrel. I should say that tue 
prisoner would rather put up witha slight insult than show any reseut- 
ment. His father was in the same regiment before him. Lieut. Munr 
is a married man with a family, most of them daughters; he is not a mao 
of property; ard he has been deprived of Lis commission, which was 
wortiga@@ at 25007. I believe the prisoner is a mau of the highest honour 
kind, auu amiable in his disposition, aud have been in ormed he is now 
in the most embarrassed circumstances, and in great distress. J hive 
not seen him until lately since the time of the duel. 

Charles Longland, examined by Mr. Clark.—I am private in the Hors: 
tuards Blue. I remember the Ist of July, 1843, the regiment was sta 
tioned act the Regent’s Park, 1 remember early on that morning driving 
the prisoner to the Brecknock Arms. Another carriage soon alterwards 
followed, und the parties went into a field together, I shortly after 
wards héard the report of pistols, and going up, found Colouel Fawcett 
on the ground; assisted in conveying him to the Breckuock Arms, where 
he died. 

Gross-examination.—I have been im the regiment 22 years. 
Manro bas been there as long. 
most gentlemanly in his conduct. 

Major Cuddy, examined by the Attorney General.—At the time of the 
duel 1 was Lieutenant in the Royal Horse Gnards Blue. 1 knew Colonel! 
Fawcett well, and served with himin India. We returned in Jane, 1843. 
The duel took place on the Ist of July. [ saw Colonel Fawcett the 
Friday before, aud on that day a gentleman named Grant called on me 
from Lieutenant Munro with a message, which | conveyed to Colonel 
Faweett. Mr. Grant called again in the evening, when it was arranged 
that a hostile meeting should take place on the tolloying morning in con- 
sequence. Between four and five on Saturday morning, Colovel Fawcett 
called for me in his carriage, and we proceeded to the Breckuock Ari» 
On arriving there we found the two geutlemen; one of them I believe 
wasjthe pi isouer. ° 

The Attorney General.— What atterwards took place ? 

Major Cuddy inquired whether he was bound to answer, as it m..zh 
criminate himself. 

The Attorney General.-—-Oh, no; you need not be under any apprehe: 
sion; [ produce a document under the Great Seal which exonerates you 
from all future consequences arising out of this inquiry. 

Mr. Justice Erle, having examined the instrument, said to the witnese 








Lieut, 
He was always mild, inoffensive, and 


| this isa document under the Great Seal, granting you a free pardon fo: 


any part you might have taken in the late fatal duel, and therefore you 
are bound to answer all questions considered necessary. 

The examination was then proceeded with. The witness then pr 
ceeded to say that he accompanied the parties to the field, and assisted 
in loading the pistols, which was done in the presence of Mr. Grant 
The ground was then measured ; it was an unusually long distance. The 
parties were then placed, and Mr. Grant said—Gentlemen, are you rea 
dy? Almost instantaneously afterwards both parties fired, and Co! 
Fawcett immediately fell to the ground, Lieutenant Munro said—* Did 
you see him (Col. F.)? He covered me as dead as possible, and intended 
to shoot me.” Col. Fawcett said—* No, I did not,” and added—* [ for 
give you.’ ‘The prisoner shortly afterwards left the ground, Colove! 
Fawcett was conveyed tothe Brecknock Arms, and I proceeded to obta' + 


, medical assisiance. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Clarkson.—I am not aware that Col, Fawce' 
had been engaged in other duels. I cavnot swear positively to the ii” 
tity of the accused. I had never seen him before the morning of the \**t 
of July, and only once since. I believe he is the same person who w* 
engaged in the transaction under inquiry, but | would not swear pv* 

I have been in the army 16 years. 

Mr. Clarkson then asked several questions relating to the parties 
being dismissed from the army in consequence of duelling, and whether: 
or not, since the fatal occurrence under investigation, new regulation? 


| had not been made by the Commander in Chief, but 


Mr. Justice Erle held that they were not relevant to the inquiry bel 
the court, and therefore the witness did not answer them. 

Mr. Liston, the eminent surgeon, was the next witness called, and, |" 
auswer to questions by Mr. W addington, said, I remember that on 
urday, the Ist of July, 1843, | went with Mr. Gulliver to the Cam 
Arms (Colonel Fawcett had been removed there). On examinatio: 
found that Colonel Fawcett had received a pistol-shot in the right si 
which wound I ascertained, by 4 post mortem examination, was the cau 
of death. (The ball which was extracted from the body of Co! 
Fawcett was produced. ) 

Mr. Clarkson did not ask the witness any question. 

The Attorney General.—This is the case for the prosecution. 

Mr. Clarkson then addressed the jury in a forcible speech, in deter 


. ° . " .. 2 . Ps e > ie » I ag , the |: tealati hi 28 72 
be exercised by the “ emigration officers” for the time being, in like | of the het 9 r. it was sac that th law rel sting to this case was « 
nner as if th bore the designati { covernment emigra jul rept pati nid fee! it! duty nee s on the various clret 
d — toe ittending the transaction. He should ask them if the accused had pr 
DEFINITION OF TERMS. 


iS. And beit enacted, that whenever the term “ passenger or “* pase | 
sage” be usedin this act, it shall be held notto include or extend to the} 
i passengers or passages ¢ wmonuly known and understood by 
me of “cabin passengers and * cabin passage s; and that tl erin | 
ide and nu 1 eV yY description of vessel, wi i 
1 i rry a ers upon any voyage to witch the pr 
s i heremvet Vasseugers Act or this act shall | 
: d. 
( \ } ¢ } ‘ . ! 
i i 8 mi mended or rejected Curing | | 
he present :e€ u of Parliament. | 
. : 
J hy 4 ic4 


meditated murder, or had he been actuated by malice; and if they were 


of opinion be had not, they would not, by their verdict, c 


mnsign the pr 
soner at the bar to an ignominious death. There was nv parallel i 
case before them with tuat of an assassin, like the wretch who m 
Lord William Russell in the dead of nicht. There must ma! 
ntion prov “d before the « me of murder could be estal 
e wa psucnh ¢ n ich proot in the present cas 
Mr. Clarkson) felt but little doubt but that the jury would retu ‘ 
t as two former Juries had done on part dicted for t 
rt »the same enc Wi h the prise was now charged witl 
w 8 Fi t Wuen unlortunate circumstances occurred under which an m 
dividual lost his life, it was n ssary for the safety of society, that a fui! 
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i ‘squiry should take place. Such an inquiry was now proceed- 
= — tak oxdvinand that they never could come to a couclusion 
that the prisoner was guilty of wilfal murder. If he had committed un 
offence against the laws, he (Mr. Clarkson) considered it was mainly to 
be attributed to the false state of society, and false notions of honour 
which it was well known had long existed in the profession to which the 

isoner belonged at the time of the lamentable and fatal occurrence. 
Per ieat. Manro had beena great sufferer—he had lost his commission, 

d was reduced to great distress both in body and circumstances. In all 
a fduelling he believed it was the seconds who were most culpa- 
eS a loaded the pistols; they laboured under no excitement, 
led honour, and yet it was they who put the instru- 
into the hands of others labouring under feelings of 

‘itation. Helooked upon the principals in such transac- 
a sero pere al The hegeala in this case bad been tried and 
cere and, therefore, he could not think that the prisoner would be 
to ~ uilty of deliberate and wilful murder. He calted upon the jury 
vty ~ before they came t» a conclusion that Lieut. Manro bad been 
ind ror by malice. He wished the jury to sift the evideace most min- 
sael and he felt convinced that they would be unanimous in opinion that 
the oe aguiust the unfortunate gentleman at the bar | could uot be sus- 
tained. The seconds in the transaction, as he before said, had been tried 
and acquitted, and had also uuder the Great Seal an exoueration from all 
further proceed ings relating to the late fatal and lamentable event. There 
was a wide and immeasureable difference between death occurring under 
circumstances like the present to that of life being taken away by the 
midnight assassin, for the sake of plunder or from feelings of malice. Tu 
the case of Lieut. Munro there was no proof of malice, there was no pre- 
meditation; but the fatal occurrence ensued in consequence of a false no- 
tion that such a step was necessary to viudicate his wounded honour. He 
(Mr. Clarkson) wished to see the practice altogether abolished. After 
some further remarks, the learned counsel said the prisoner had raised 
himself by his excellent conduct from the ranks to the office of lieuten- 
ant in the Royal Horse Guards; but, in consequence of the melancholy 
affair ia which he had been engaged, he had been deprived of all the 
means he had of subsistence, and his wife and family of six children had 
been driven into poverty and exile. Many distinguished individaals 
would bear testimony to the high honour, character, aud humane dispo- 
sition of the prisoner. : } 

The learned counsel then called the following witnesses :— : 

Mr. Daniel Ross.—I am a merchant in the City. 1 was at school with 
Lieut. Munro, and have known him ever since. He is a person of ami- 
able, inoffensive manners. , 

Mr. Barclay, also a merchant in the City of Loudon, had known the 
prisoner all his life ; he was an amiable, kind-hearted, humane man. 

Dr. Rutherford gave similar evidence. , 

The Barl of March said be had known the prisoner for some years, 
and had had opportunities of observing the prisoner’s manuer and char- 
acter, and he did not believe there was a better hearted man in exis- 
tence; he was ofa most humaue lam Hp : 

The Barl of Arundel said he joined the regiment to which the prisoner 
lately belonged in 1834, and had frequent opportunities of seeing him. 
He was a man of most inoffensive aud mild habits. ; 

The Marquis of Anglesea had known Lieut Munro ever since he 
(Lord A.) had held the office of colonel of the Royal Hurse Guards Blue. 
it was his duty on certain occasions to inquire into the conduct of the of- 


ble; they coolly 
no feelings of wouuc 
ments of destruction 


ficers, and he had always found that the prisoner was most exemplary in | 


his conduct both .asa mau and a soldier. He had raised himself by his 
own merit frem the ranks to the post of lieutenant in the Guards, and was 
respected by ail who knew him. He wasa kind-hearted, benevolent, 
humane man. 

Col. Bouverie, Lord George Manyers, Mr. Perceval, and two non-com- 
missioned officers in the regiment to which the prisoner belonged, all 
concurred in the opinion that he was a most hamane and kind-hearted 
man. 

The Attorney General said, as public prosecutor he had done his duty in 
laying the evideuce relating to the charge against the prisoner before the 
jury. Ue would not remark on it, but leave the question of innocent or 
guilty in their hands. 

Mr. Justice Erle, in summing up, said, there were two questions which 
the jury had to decide: the first was, whether Colonel Fawcett met with 
his death in consequence of any violent act of the accused; and, second- 
ly, if they were satistied on that point, whether it was premeditated, and 
attended with malice on the part of the prisoner. The learned judge then 
minutely read over the evidence. commenting upon it as he proceeded. 
It was his duty to tell them that if two persons quarrelled, and they went 
out with dangerous weapons to fight a duel, and one met his death, the 
survivor, iv the eye of the law, was considered guilty of murder, They 
would take all the circumstances of this distressing case into their cousid- 
eration, and return such a verdict as justice required. He felt bound to 
observe, that in the course of his (Mr. Justice Erle’s) experience in courts 


-of justice, he never knew an accused party receive a better character than | 


the prisoner at the bar, but if they thought the offence proved, it would 
be their duty to return a verdict of guilty. 

The jury, at the conclusion of the learned judge’s address, retired to 
consider their verdict. After an absence of 20 minutes they returned in- 
to Court, and having answered to their names, 

Mr. Straight, the Clerk of Arraigns, said—Gentlemen, have you agreed 
upon your verdict? : 

The Foreman.—Yes, sir. 

[At this moment the most intense interest was manifested throughout 
the court, which was crammed to excess. } 

Mr. Straight.—How say you, gentlemen, is the prisoner at the bar guil- 
ty or not guilty? 

The Foreman.—GUILTY, but the jury strongly recommend him to 
mercy. 

A deathlike silence followed the announcement of the verdict, during 
which the counsel for the prosecution and the defence held a conversa- 
tion together, and some law books were handed to the learned judge. 

The prisoner, on being asked iu the usual form what he had to say why 
sentence of death should not be passed upon him, he having been con- 
victed of wiliul murder, respectfully bowed to the Court, but made no 
reply. 

Mr. Justice Erle then said the prisoner had been convicted of the crime 
of murder, but the jury, in considering their verdict, had strongly recom- 
mended him to mercy, in which recommendation he fully concurred, and 
should take care that, without. delay, it, was forwarded to the proper 
quarter. Under the peculiar circumstances of the case, as they had been 
disclosed in evidence, he did not feel that he was called upon, in the dis- 
charge of iis duty, to pass the awlul senteuce of death. He must observe, 
however that the prisoner at the bar had been convicted of a great, a 
most serious crime—the crime of murder ; aud in a country where human 
life was held.so sacred, in most cases, the heaviest penalty known to the 
law followed The learned counsel for the defence made suggestions of 
a merciful nature, as to absence of all premeditation or motive, in which 
they fully concurred. He (Mr. Justice Erle) also fully believed that the 
prisoner was deserving the excellent character he had received by the 
distinguished witnesses who had been called. ‘ 
honourable path through life there could not be a doubt, but these {a- 
vourable circumstances, however, remained for others to consider. He 
had no right to anticipates what might be the effect; his only duty on the 
present occasion was to order that sentence of death be recorded. 

Sentence of death was then recorded, and the prisoner was removed 
from the dock. 

_During the time of Mr. Clarkson's address to the jury (which was one 
or great power aud feeling), the prisoner shed tears, and appeared suf- 
fering gr??! mentalagony. He heard the verdict and sentence with ap- 
parent composure. 

The trial excited intense interest. 

ee 
COLONIAL RAILROADS. 


From the Times. 


In some official documents recently printed we are furnished with the 
correspondence carried on with the Government by the various colonial 
railway companies. The following summary will convey a general know- 
ledge of the results arrived at, and it may be remarked that the business- 


like prom ptitude on the part of the Colonial-oface w hich has thus brought 


the various negotiations to definite conclusions contrasts strikingly with 
the partial and dilatory course of the Board of Control in dealing with the 
analogous case of railways in India 

Ine variou ncerns to which the d iT s refer are—l, the ¢ eylon 
Railway ; 2, the Trinidad Railw , the Demerara Railway; and 
the railways in New bru VICK 

i ylon Railway is in'en¢ ( iz districts 
the interior with the shippir toi C ! It will run fo Kandy 
its length will be 70 miles (he great object is to facilitate the transport 
ol the great pie, ¢ ee, the u on ¢ wi 1 unde the present sys 
tem sutfers greatly from want of roads and means of carriage. The tu 


, 


occupied in conveylog imported articles up to Kandy io bullock carts, 1s 







now from 10 to 12 days, and it takes half that period to bring produce 
down; exposure to weather, risk of plunder, and cost of storage while the 
produce is awaiting means oftransport, being amongst the prominent dis- 
advantages. ‘The capital of this company is 1,000,000/., and the rough es- 
timate of the cost of the line is 798,200/. It is wisely ab ten in the 
first instance to lay down only a single line of rails (with the exception of 
three or four miles at one point to form a passing place for the up and 
down trains), but land will be taken for double rails, so as to admit of the 
addition afterwards. The portion immediately to be constructed will 
consist of not more than 32 miles at a cost of 258,795/., estimated (appa- 
reetly upon fair calculations) to yield an ample dividend ; and the tollow- 
ing are the terms which have been acceded to both by the Colonial Exe- 
cutive and the Home Government, namely :— 

“1. Five per cent. to be guaranteed to the company out of the reve- 
nues of the colony, to commence as soon as one-fifth of the capital is paid 
up. 

Ms «. The dividends to be payable in London. 

“3. Half of any profit in excess of five per cent. tobe applied to re- 
payment of advances which may have been made by the Government in 
consequence of the above guarantee, and after the liquidation of that claim 
the whole of the profits to go to the shareholders. 

“4. Government to give the land free of cost for a term of 50 years. 

‘* 5, Government to have the option of purchasing the line ai the end of 
50 years at a price which shall noi exceed the original] cost in more than 
a certain proportion, which may be detined to cover a fair colonial rate ot 
interest on this outlay, 

‘© 6. The line to revert to Government 99 years after its opening 

“7, The company to carry the mails gratuitously, and Government 
stores and troops at the lowest rates for goods and passengers, or for such 
fixed allowance as may be agreed upon.” 

The Trinidad Railway is intended as the commencement of a systetn of 
lines by which all the districts of the island would be brought into con- 
nexion. From the nature of its soil and the formation of its surface, Trin- 
idad is alleged to be particularly adapted for such undertakings. The to- 
tal quantity of land in the island is 1,250,000 acres, only 207,000 of which 
have yet been granted, owing to the fact that all the land, save that 
which approximates to the sea coast, and which presents facilities for 
shipping produce, is inaccessible to individual enterprise—a difficulty, 
however, which would be removed by railroads. At present, in the finest 
season, the expense of transport is Js. to 4s. per ton per mile, while in the 
rainy period, which continues ‘several months, intercourse is next to im- 
possible. / 

At the outset the proposed extent of line is 50 miles, and the linit of 
expenditure 3U0,00U/. As an inducement to the undertaking, the company 
claimed that in addition to a guarantee of dividend a certain quantity of 
land should be given to them for every mile of railway completed (the 
plea that the land is at present worthless, and that the gift wiil therefore 
involve no loss to the Crown, since it is only by the railway that it can be 
brought into value, being urged against the demand being considered ex- 
orbi ant) ; and this proposal having been entertained, the following terms 
have been resolved upon :— 

“1. A grant of 1,090 acres ef Crown lands to be made to the company 





That he had pursued an } 


for every mile of railway completed. These allotments to be at least with- 
in three miles of the line. As the lands may be sold by the company 
from time to time, one-fifth of the proceeds to be paid to the colonial Trea- 
sury. ; , 
, 2, A guarantee from the colonial revenue of 5 per cent. upon capital 
| not exceeding 300,000/., to be repaid by such profits of the company from 
all sources (land as well as tratlic) as shall exceed 5 per cent. 

“3. The mails to be taken at the lowest rate of charge for any descrip- 
, tion of goods. Troops to be conveyed at the lowest rate for passengers. 
| ‘4. The company not to alienate any of their lands until the entire 
capital of 300,000/. shall have been expended, 

“. The colonial Government to have the right of purchasing the 
whole property of the company at a price equal to the sum expended, so 
soon as all advances made in consequence of the guarantee shall have been 
repaid, and when the aggregate of the prolits received by the shareholders 
| from time to time over 5 per cent. shall have amounted to 300,000/. 

ln granting tbe above terms a promise has been exacted from the com- 
pany thatthey shall provide sufficient hands for their undertakings, so as 
not to rob the labour market, the coloured population being disposed 
for the work, but at the same time insufficient for the ordinary occupa 
tions of thecolony. 

The Demerara Railway is intended to run a distance of 20 miles from 
Georgetown, the capital of the colony, to Mahaica, the port at which pro- 
duce is shipped. The capital of the company is fixed at 250,0002., and 
the estimate of the outlay is 220,000/. On the line there are, besides 
sugar plantations, mauy villages coutaining a considerable pupulation, 
aud the calculations of profit (which appear to be somewhat sanguine) 
amount to 10 per ceut. ‘The company do not appear to have applied for 
auy guarantee, but seem to have preferrea a concession, which has been 
granted to them, of au exclusive right to whe line so leng as they shall 
comply with certain specified conditions, the most important of which 
is, that the tolls may be revised by the Governor every 15 years. 

in New Brunswick three separate railway companies appear to have 
been started. The first, {called the New Brunswick Railway Company, 
is proposed torun from St. John’s to the great falls ofthe river St. John, 
and thence to the Canada boundary. The capital is 1,500,000/.,in 60,000 
shares of 25/. each, and the terms are different from those proposed tor 
any of the preceding companies, inasmuch us they involve a direct an- 
nual grant of mouey for a certain number of years :— 

} “1. The Governor may grant Crown lands for the line. 
“2. The tolls may be revised and reduced so that they shall not pro- 
duce profits beyond 15 per cent. 
| <3. Government may take the line after 21 years upon paying 25 
years’ purchase, provided the average profits of the preceding seven years 
(upon which the calculation is to be based) shall not have been less than 15 
| percent. If they shall have been less, then the company may refer the 
| matter to arbitration. 
|. ‘\4. So soon as the portion of the line from Woodstock to the Grand 
| Falls (80 miles) shall be in operation the company to receive from the 
| treasurer of the province 3,750/. per annum for seven years. The same 
| also on the completion of the line from Woodstock to Fredericton.” 

The St. Andrew's and Quebec Railway was incorporated in 1836, when 
| the expenses of the survey (10,000/.) were defrayed from the Crown 
jfunds. The commencement of the work, however, was suspended on 
} account of the boundary dispute with the American Government, the 

tiual survey in connexion with which was only completed last year. This 
| line proceeds from the seaport of St. Andrew’s (which is open to the At- 
| lantic at all seasons) to Woodstock, a distance of 82 miles,and is said to 
pass through a tertile aud well-timbered couutry, exceedingly level, and 
olfering no engineering difficulties. The terms are— oy 

“1. A grant of Crown lands for the line, together with 20,000 acres 
contiguous to it, 

**2 A guarantee from the province of adividend of 5 per cent, for 10 
years ena capital of 100,0007. 

“3. Government to have the right of taking the line after 21 years upon 
20 years’ purchase, provided the average rate of profit for the seven pre- 
vious years shall have been 15 percent. The company in any other case 
to have the privilege of claiming arbitration.” 

The Chiguecto Railway Company propose to construct a line across 
the isthmus which connecis the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, so as to open the communication between the waters of the 
) GulfofSt Lawrence and the bay of Fundy. The terms are— 

{| “1. Crown lands to be granted for the line. 


“oO 
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. Five per cent. tu be guaranteed for ten years on a capital of 25,- 


0007.” 


— 
THE ARMY. 


Rewankps For DistinGuisHeD Services,—have been bestowed upon the 
| tuilowing oflicers:—Major-Gen R Parke, £150 per annuum; Major-Gen 
R LB Macpherson, £150 per annum ; 
jnum. These rewards take effect from the 26th iustant. 
War-Ofiice, Aug, 6.—4th Dragoon Guards—Sargeon C Pine from the 
Sth Foot, to be surgeon, vice W Gardiner, who retirea upon halt pay. 
9th Light Dragoons—Cornet W W Bird, to belt. by p vice King, whose 
}; pro by p, Has been cancelled. 13th Lr Drag—Lt JA Oldham, from the 


ith Ft, to be It vice Denny, who exchanges. 14th Lt Drags—Assistant 
Sur RB Wigstrom, from tie 59th Ft, to be ass sur, vice Thomas, ‘tobe 
tue 58th Ft Ist or Gre Reg of Fi Gmnards —Capt. Lt-Col iad Bre ve 
|G Thoraton to be m jor, by p, vice brevet Col Sir HU RF Davie Bar 
who retires upon half-pay, as |t-col Unat d; Brevet Col C Le 
from ha [-pay Unattached, to be capt snd it-col, vice Thornton l 
pt the tion G vadogan, to be capi ind it-col by p, Vice | VO 
res; Ensand lt, the Hon E W Lasccell to be It and capt p, 
Cadas Ens C N Hogge from the 73d } be en nd |i l ce 
11 ce & th heg of ki—Capt C H | from the Ft, t capt 
vice Havelock, who exchanges. 12th Fi—Ass Surgeu! iletierna 


Majer Gen R Dalyell, £100 per an- | 








-. B, from the 17th Ft, to be ass surgeon, vice Chambers pro, in the 35th 
oot. ' 

25th Foot—Lt R Briscoe, from the 55th Foot, to belieutenant, v Smith, 
who ex. 35th Foot—Ens A W Ord, to be lieutenant, b purchase, v 
Russell, appointed to the Ist (or Grenadier) Foot Reais A Hughes, 
Geut to be ensign, by purchase, v Ord; Assist Surg J W Chambers, MD 
from the 12th Foot, to be surgeon, v Lister, deceased. 41st Foot—Capt 
JU Thursby, from the 86th Foot, to be captain, v Rawlins, who ex. 45 
Foot—Ens N C Browne, from the 76th Foot, to be pm | n,v Heigham, 
whoex. 53d kt —Brevet Major C F Havelock, from the 9th Ft to be capt 
v, Fenton, whuvex. 55th Ft—LtA Denny, fromthe 13th Light Dra to be 
It v Oldham, who ex; Lt R Smith, from the 25th Ft to be lt v Briscoe, 
who ex. 57th Ft—Lt-Col HS Phillips trom halfpay 31st Ft to be It-col 
v GE Jones who ex; Ass Surg J T Richardson, from the 60th Ft#o.be surg 
v, Hunter pro on the Staff 

58th Foot.-—Assistant Sarg A S$ Thompson, MD from the 14th Light 
Drags, to be surg. v Pine app to the 4th Drag Guards. 59th Foot—T 
C O'Leary Gent to be assist surg, vB Wigstrom app to the 14th Light 
Drags. 67th Foot—Ens Count W C Rivarola, to be lieut by p,v Forde 
who ret; E H Steward Gent to be ens by p, v Rivarola. 73d Ft—A Wal- 
inesley Gent to be ens by p, v Hogge,app tothe Ist or [Grenadier] Reg of 
Foot Guards. 76th Foot—Ens GH J Heigham, from ‘the 45th Foot to 
be ens, v Browne, who ex. 86th Foot—Captain T A Rawlins from the 
| 41st Foot to be Capt, v Thursby who ex. 88th Foot—Lieut E Ba ley 

to be Capt by p, v Walker who ret; Eas W F L Conyugham to be fleut 
| by p, v Bayley ; H W Grogan Gent to be ens, by p, yConyngham. 94th 
A T Fitzgerald to be quartermaster, v Crozier de- 
ceased, 
Unattached—Lient G Hamilton from the 55th Foot to be captain with- 
| out p. 
| Hospital Stafi—Surgeon R H A Hunter from the 75th Foot, to be 
staff surgeon of the first class. 
| Royal Military Asylum—Sergeant Clerk and Assistant Paymaster W 
ee to be quartermaster, v F H Byrne, who ret upon a military al- 
| lowance, 


| War Office, August 13.—1st Regt of Life Gaards—Cor and Sub-Lt James 
Macnaghten Hogg to be Lt by p v the Marquis of Worcester, promoted 
in 7th Lt Drags; Theophilus Juhn Levett, Gent to be Cor and Sub.-Lt by 
pv Hogg. 1st Drag Guards—Lt George William Blathwayt to be Capt 
by p Travers, who ret; Cor George Briggs to be Lt by p v Blathwayt. 
7th Drag Guards—Capt John Hamilton Gray from h.-p Unatt, to be Capt 
v John KR Heaton, who ex. 7th Lt Drags—Lt Henry Marquis of Worcee- 
ter, from Ist Regt of Life Guards, to be Capt by p v Sir Arthur Chiches- 
ter, Bart who ret. 9th Lt Drags—Cor Robert William King to be Lieut 
without p v Anderson, deceased, March 17. Frederick Ellis, Gent to be 
Cor by p y Bird, promoted, 13th Lt Drags—Cor Thomas Howard Goad 
to be Lt by p v Clements, who ret; Hugh Mosman, Gent to be Cor by p 
‘vy Goad. 14th Lt Drags—Lt Taylor Lambard Mayne, from7th Foot to be 
Lt v Coster, appointeu to 16th Lt Drags. 16th Lt Drags—Lt James Coe- 





ter, from 14th Li Drags to be Lt v Harriott, appointed to 7th Foot. 4th 
FtCapt J J Hort, from 61st Ft to be Capt v Otter, who ex May 27. 7th 


Lt G Harriott from 16th Lt Dra to be Lt v Mayne, appointed to 14th Lt 
Dra; Lieut Montagu Wigley Bell, from 66th Ft, to be Lt v Neame, ap- 
pointed tothe 8th Ft Aug 13. 2lst—Oapt W J Verner, from 53rd Ftv 
Hillier who ex May 20. 42nd—Capt,B Broadhead, from h-p Unatt, to be 
Capt v W Guthrie, who retires upon h-p Unatt receiving the difference ; 
Lt H 8 Douglas to be capt by p v Broadhead, who retires; Eus W J Cun- 
ninghame to be Lt by p v Douglas; GB Cumberland,Gent, to be Ens by 
; pv Cunninghame. 43rd—Ens F G Wilkinson to be Lt by p v Wasp, who 
| retires; Lumley Graham, Gent to be Ens, by p v Wilkinson; Lt J M 
Primrose to by Adj v Wasp, 46th--Lt C F Campbell to be Capt by p v 
| Peacock, who re; Ens, A Nicholas to be Lt by p v Campbell; Patrick 
} Duncan, Gent to be Fns by p v Nicholas. 50th—Ens, RH Page to be 
| Lt by p v White, who re; WD Shirley, Gent to be Ens by pv Pace. 
| 53rd—Capt George E Hillier, from 2ist Ft to be Capt vy Verner, who ex 
| May 20; Eus Francis Douglas Grey to be Lt by p v Viscount Chewton 
| pro in 3rd W I Reg; Edward Dyne Fenton, Gent to be Ens by p v Grey. 
37th—Gent Cadet Hugh Fitzhardinge Drummond from RI Military Col. 
| lege to be Ens without p v Moore, appointed to 61st Ft. 

61lst—Capt Charles J Utter from 4th Ftto be Captv, Hort who ex, May 
| 27; Ens George Alexander Bace to be Lt without p v, Hutton dec May 3; 
| Eus T M Moore, from 57th Ft to be Ens v Bace. 63rd—C Le Mesurier 
Carey, Gent, to be Ens by p v Loder who retires. 67th Lt WC Pratt toe 
be Capt by p-v Brevet-Major Bowness, who retires; Ens W D Arcy to be 
Lt by pv Pratts William Serj Arnold Gent to be Ens by p vy D'Arcy. 75th 
——Lt H Piercy to be Paym v J Nicholson, who ret upon h-p., 86th—Lt 
R P O’Shea, tm 17th Ft to be Lt v Warrenson W R Peacocke, who ret on 
h-p., 17th Ft; Ens Arthur George 8tJ Mildmay to be Lt by p v Holiand 
who ret; M Lepper, Gent to be Ens by p, v Mildmay. 88th Ass Surg J 
8 Willes, M D irom 17th Ft to be Ass Surg v, Dods pro in 3rd W India 





Reg. 90th—Lt J M‘Neale Walter to be Adj, v, Davies, who res the Adj 
ouly. 2nd W I Reg.—R 8S W Joues, Gent to be Ens without p, v Camp- 


| Lell, whose appointment bas been cancelled. 3rd WI Reg—Capt T Fo- 
thergill, from h-p Ist Greek Light Lut, to be Capt repaying the difference. 

v Abbott, pro; Lt W F V Chewton, from 53rd Ft, to be Capt by p, v Fo- 

Dergilt who ret; Ass-Surg, G D Dods, M D, from 88:h Ft, to be Surg v T 
1ys, 

Breve!—Maj TiFothergill, 3rd W 1 Reg, to be Lt-Col in the Army, Nov 
9, 1846. 

To be Major in the Army—Capt Thomas Fothergill, of 3rd W I Reg, 
July 22, 1830; Capt B Broadhead, 42nd Ft Nov, 9, 1846. 

Garrisons—Brev-Maj T E Lacy, 72ud Ft te be Town Maj of Gibraltar v 
Col D Falla, who res. 

Mémorandum—T he pro of Cornet and Adj R P Apthorp, of 14th Lt Drag 
to the rank of Lt has been antedated to Nov, 5, 1846. 

The promotion of Col William Greenham to be Lt in the 14th Lt Dra- 
goons, on the 11th Dec 1846, to be considered as without pur instead of 
by purchase, 

The promotion of Ens C F Browne to be Ltin the 28th Ft to be con- 
sidered without pur ins of by pur and the date of his commission altered 
from May 19th to June 9, 1846. 

Office of Ordnance, Aug. \1—-Ri Reg of Artillery—Sec. Capt Edward 
Walter Crofton w be Capt v Heitland deceased ; First Lt A Thompson to 
be Sec Capt v WE Crofton; Sec Lt 8 GC Young to be First Lt v Thomp- 
son, July 20. 





Exchange at New York on Lonon, ai 60 days, 108 a 118 1-4 


TUNE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1847. 





{ * 
By the arrival of the Guadalquiver, at this port, and the Cunard steamer 

Caledonia at Boston, we have our London tiles completed to the 18th 
! 


| ultimo. 


The iatelligence is unfavourable i: 
money pressure of last spring having returned with renewed violence 


a mercantile point of view—the 


| and danger, bringing down soine of the most important and wealthy firme 
| in the kingdom. Failures to the amount of two millions sterling have 
already taken place, and fears are entertained of the crisis re-acting on 
| this country, from the great mass of bills that have been returned pro- 
| tested. It is scarcely necessary to say, that those disasters have mainly 
| occurred among the dealers and holders of grain and flour; the sudder 
| decline in the prices of these articles and of all kinds of provisions hav- 

ing baffled all calculatio: and the crops, notonly in the 

British isles, but throughout Europe, are most favourable ; and thus the 


The weather 


| bounties of Providence augment thepressure, Still, the pressure is ona 


| few, but the benetit is felt by the many. 


Now that the mischief has occurred, and it is too late to reme dy it, we 
lt is evident tha: Lord 
John Rassell’s declaration on coming into office, nearly a year ago, nat 


ily discern the main cause oi this pressure. 


’ 


© should not interfere with private enterprise’ by buying corn on ac- 


t of government, and selling at low ratesto the poor, as was done 

Siv Robert Peel the winter befure—gave encouragement to specula- 
tors to buy up and hoard the great necessaries of life with avaricious 
tinacity. Sir Robert Peel’s plan, which he so extensiy adopted in 
845-¢ f employing agents to purchase Jodian corn in th!s country and 


he 


s, did undoubtedly keep down 
; competition with 


t to Ireland to sell at low rat: 


lunging i 


the prices of food, as the capitalists would not risk 
| the goverument. Happy, indeed, would it have been for the poor, and 























"gs it has turned out, for many of the speculators, if Lord John had fol- 
lowed the example of his predecessor, instead of giving utterance to the 
fatal declaration above quoted. Dear and scarce as the cereal foods 
were, they were made much dearer and scarcer by the effects of monopo- 
ly, which brought starvation and death into the dwellings of thousands, 
for how few among the poorer classes were able to purchase bread when 
wheat was at 110 shillings a quarter, and Indian corn at 75! 

The elections are not entirely completed, so that we cannot present an 
entire list of the returns until another arrival. The pure tories and pro- 
tectionists have not lost over twenty or thirty members; the whigs have 
suffered to the same extent—but there has been a great increase in the 
ultra-radical strength of the House of Commons. Chartism, in fact, here- 
before confined to the two members for Finsbury—Messrs Wakley and 
Duncombe, will, by the assistance of Fergus O'Connor, Bright, George 
Thompson, and others, possess its regular party. The liberal party col- 
lectively may present such a strong front that Lord John Russell may be 
intimidated into measures of a highly dangerous tendency. The Peel 
and protection parties he can, it istrue, fall back upon—but their support 
will not be hearty, and will be given by the latter, at any rate, only when 
the measure opposed is of a highly dangerous nature. The defection of 
Sir Robert Peel from the tory cause has 80 broken and dispersed parties 
that it is difficult to say what changes may not, ere long, come to pass. 

The appointment of Lord Dalhousie to the high post of Governor 
General of India has taken place, and given much satisfaction. His ad- 
vent will be a fortunate one jor India, for he will carry with him plaus for 
public improvement and for opening communications with the interior 
that will be of the highest value. His lordship, under the Peel adminis- 
tration, was at the head of the department recently created for superin- 
tending Railroads; and he is said to be well versed in Railroad craft. 
The sites for many of these communications are well known, and we 
doubt not that we shall soon hear of some of them being undertaken. 
Railroads and canals are admirably well adapted for Hindostan ; the long 
distances, bad roads, cheap labour, and the generally level surface of the 
country are tempting inducements to begin such speculations. They 
will, indeed, be a blessing to that vast and rich country, and put forward 
the progress of civilization marvellously. They will tend also to put an 
end tothose vestiges of slavery which yet remain, and which the native 
Hindoos cling to so pertinaceously. The horrid Suttees, the power of 
GreatBritain has at length put an end to, and they are no longer permit- 
ted in the British part of the country. To these barbarous rites the su- 
perstitious natives adhered to the last moment, and the wealthy natives 
actually subscribed the sum of £10,000 to carry up the appeal, and to 
have it argued before the King in Councilin London! This happened 
not longer than fifteen years ago. Lord William Bentinck had the honour 
of putting an end to this system, which will be a lasting monument of his 
fame while Governor General. 

In the course of time sucha vast country as India, willinall probability, 

from the sceptre of England—but she will leave behind a name that 
will be handed down to future ages. She has already made life and 
property secure throughout that vast region ; she has introduced the 
trial by jury ; she has introduced moreover among one hundred millions 
of men the art of printing, and secured the liberty of the press, when no- 
thing but the ferocious and absolute will of a Hyder Ali and a Tippoo- 
Baib were known ; she has established and endowed schools and col- 
leges which flourish like the vegetable growth of its prolific soil—the Bell 
and Lancaster system was first adopted at Madras ; and now she is, we 
trust, about to crown the whole with opening and carrying into the vast 
interior those mighty communications which are the marvel of modern 
times. 

Many of our readers, doubtless, remember the unfortunate duel which 
took place a few years since between Colonel Fawcett and Lieutenant 
Munro, in which the former was killed. The survivor has been brought 
to trial and has been found guilty of murder. We have given a report 
ofthe trial among our extracts. The prisoner was recommended to 
mercy, and the judge merely recorded the verdict without passing sen- 
tence of death. From theee circumstances it is probable that the 
punishment of death will be commuted. 

We have also copied come of the provisions of the new Passengers 
Act—e subject of some interest at this moment on both sides of the At- 
lantic. 

The Queen with Prince Albert has departed for Scotland and will be 
absent some weeks. Consols for account closed on the 18th at 87}. 

The report of the assassination of Louis Philippe seems wholly ground- 
less. 

The affairs of Spain sti)l continue in a very embarrassed state. The 
Queen has placed the King under a complete surveillance and has done 
every thiny to destroy his influence, short of imposing personal restraint 
upon him.—An atiempt was made to destroy Gen. Serrano, the reputed 
paramour of the Queen, by sending a “ petard” to him through the post 
office.—The political aspect of France is threatening enough. A fierce 

contest is raging between the Government and the opposition press, the 
latter charging ministers with corruption and the failures of the financial 
administration.—The French funds have largely eet in the em- 
barrassments caused by the raising of the rates of discount in England. 
—Portugal is quiet, and the Spanish forces have been withdrawn from 
Oporto.—In Switzerland the ederal diet has required the dissolution of 
the Catholic Sonderbund, as hostile to the general welfare.—The ac- 
counts from Italy are various; the progress of liberal opinions par. 
ticularly in the Papal states is viewed with great alarm by both France 
and Austria. 

Nova Scotia.—We present to day auother letter from our oll valued 
correspondent Scrutator. Scrutator had determined—much to our loss 
and to that of the Conservative cause—to write no more, but this last let- 
ter has been drawn from him on account of the needlessly scurrilous at- 
tack made on him and hisfamily by Mr. Howe on the hustings, to which 
we adverted a week or two ago. 

Scrutartor tells us why the elections went against his party on the re- 
cent occasion; and also defend shimselfs from the assaults of the new 
Grand Vizier—thatisto be. One of the best informed and best educated 
professional men in America can well afford to treat with contempt such 
idle aspersions. The case with Scrutator’s lady, however, is different; 
she is not a politician; she was in the bosom of her family performing the 
sacred functions of wife and mother, when Mr. Howe chose to upbraid 
her with the fact of her grand-father having been a silversmith ! No dis- 
grace, even if he were so the disgrace lay with the man who upbraided her 
in a public speech, amidst @ pubiic assembly. The gentlemen of Mr. 
Howe’s party are bound in honour to mark their disapprobation of such 

disgraceful conduct on the part of their leader. 
= . 

New Brinswick—St. Andrew's Reilroad Company.—Capt. Robinson, R. 

N., one of the deputation which proceeded to England some months since 


to promote the objects of this company by disposing of stock, &c., return. | 


ed in the Guadalquiver, Capt. Hoskin. We are happy to learn that the 
prospects of this undertaking are most cheering, aud that the visit of the 
deputation to the mother country has been crowned with success, 
Robinson lost not a moment in proceeding to New Brunswick. We are 


indebted to him for a map, showing all the projected railroads through | the best original tragedy, in five acts, which shall be written by an 


} American citizen. 


Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. | 
In the mean while we have been favoured with the tollowing letter 


from St. Andrews, giving some of the agreeable details; and we heartily | 


congratulate that spirited little town, and, indeed, the whole province on 


the favourable aspect of things. 
the other party who accompanied Capt. Robinson : 





__—«sS He Alvioun. 


Sr. Anprew’s, Au t 25, 1847. 

My Dear Sir:—By the last English mail we are officially informed 
the London board of correspondence, that application had been made at 
the company’s office for more shares than there are for sale, that the list 
of applicants had been revised and about one third of the stock allotted ; 
the fot of allotments was also forwarded, by which it appears that be 
side the Earls Fitzwilliam and Ashburton, there are Lord Murray and 
Viscount Bary, the latter nobleman having taken 200 shares, also among 
many other respectable names is B. Sharpe, banker, 100 shares. The 
committee of correspondence also writes, that when 3000 shares are al- 
lotted in London, they will assume the rest of the stock, thus placing 
the company, so far as the English stock isconcerned, on asure and certain 
foundation, and it now only remains for this Province to subscribe 50,000/., 
and pay in the 10 per cent. required by law, to ensure the successful ter- 
mination of the first Railway of any extent in the British North Ameri- 
can Provinces. Of this sum I am told that upwards of 40,000/. has al- 
ready been taken up, on which the 10 per cent. has been paid, and no 
difficulty is anticipated in disposing of the balance. 

To Editor of the Albion, New York. 


From Mexico.—The most important intelligence of the week is the re- 
turn of Gen. Paredes to Mexico, he having taken passage in the British 
steamer TJ'eviot at Havana, landed at Vera Cruz, and passed through the 
city unmolested, eluding the vigilance of the American officers. The re- 
turn of this personage is, in the opinion of some, fraught with dire ca- 
lamity to American interest. We should not attach much importance to 
it,as we have always understood that he was avery imbecile sort of 
man. 

Blame is attempted to be cast on the commander of the British steam- 
er, for not detaining Paredes, or giving the American authorities notice 
of his presence that he might be seized. Ifthe British commander had 
doneso, he would have violated his neutrality ; besides, Paredes passed 
under an assumed name, which the Captain was not obliged to penetrate. 
It is said, however, that the Captain made signals to the friends of Pa- 
redes in Vera Cruz, and otherwise entered into collusion with him; if so 
he violated his neutrality that way; but this charge does not appear to 
be authenticated. These steamers are not government vessels, and, 
therefore, the British cabinet cannot interfere ; but the vessel is liable for 
any such misdemeanour as the laws of war recognize. 

The party most to blame is the American Consul at Havana, who was 
aware that Paredes was on board the steamer, yet gave the Captain no 
warning to have acare how he acted. The Consul contented himself 
with writing a letter to the American authorities at Vera Cruz, which he 
confided to the care ofa lady-passenger. The lady-passenger contrived 
to take such marvel lous care of the letter, that it reached the Command- 
ant two hours after the bird had escaped. 

If Paredes should reach Mexico in safety, we shall soon hear of a quar- 
rel between him and Santa Anna, for the twain will never agree. They 
may contrive to get up another revolution and fight it out within the 
capital, while Scott is knocking at the gates without. Weshould doubt 
it the Mexican cause will be promoted by the return of Signor Paredes. 


From the Union of Wednesday night. 
LaypinG oF Parepes.—A New Orleans paper makes some complaint 
of the want of vigilance in our agents in Europe, and of the commanding 
officer at Vera Cruz, in relation to Gen. Paredes. it might be imprudent 
at this time to divulge all the facts connected with this subject, but they 
would clear our agents abroad of any shadow of complaint. Col. Wilson, 
at Vera Cruz, has not been asleep upon his post. It is difficult to detect 
every spy who may land on the coast; but we have lately been inform- 
ed by the New Orleans papers, that or | lately he has forbidden a suspi- 
cious character to land, and sent him off. As to the landing of Paredes, 
the following extracts of Col. Wilson’s letter to the Secretary of War (the 
last which has been received from him) relieve him from any imputation 
of remissness, and lay the censure upon others : 
Extract of a letter from Col. Wilson to the Secretary of War. 
“ HeapquartTerRs, Department oF Vera Cruz, August 15. 
“[ have the honour to reportthat on the 14th inst, the British steam- 
er Teviot, Capt May, arrived here from England and the Havana, having 
Gen. Paredes on board, under the assumed pame of M. Martinez ; who, 
in consequence of the tardiness ot the boarding officer, (Captain Clark) 
landed at between 6 »nd7 A M, incognito, from a four-oared boat, appa- 
rently prepared for the occasion. In his transit through the gate 
of the mole, he was recognized by the inspector, who tock no no- 
tice ofhim. Therefore, I immediately ordered the discharge of both him 
and Capt Clark—the former for having lost sight of the main object, not- 
withstanding my office is but a few yards from the mole.” 
al * * . * 





“ The General, having arrived at the house of a Jose G Zamora, a na- 
tive merchant, he presented aletter of introduction from Paris, and re- 
quested that horses might be directly furnished for himself and servant 
—a request immediately complied with ; and but ten minutes after his 
landing he passed > one of the gates of the city on his way to the 
interior, without myself or any of my officers being able to avoid it, 
from the circumstance of his arrival and presence here being unknown, 
and the letters from the United States Consul at the Havana, giving 
notice of his baving left, not being delivered tome until after the Ge- 
neral’s departure, owing to their being in possession of a lady passenger 
on board.” 


The Greek Slave.— This superb work of art continues to attract crowds 
of visitors, and to draw forth the admiration of citizens from every quar- 
ter. The Commercial Advertiser of Thursday contains the following an- 
ecdote; we hope it will not be considered another instance of ‘‘ British 
animosity” to Americans: 


Tue Greek Stave.—A New York correspondent of the National In- 
telligeucer gives a touching little history of the way in which the statue 
came to this country for exhibition. He says— 

This copy of the Greek Slave had been ordered by Lord Ward, who 
had paid all the purchase money in advance, to enable the artist to live 
while pursuing the work. When the work was about completed, Lord 
Ward, having learned something of the circumstances of the artist--that 
his means were inadequate to enable him to pursue his labours with com- 
fort and facility ; that he had five children, whom he was solicitous to send 
to America, to be receiving an education while he should continue toiling 
in his profession; and that Le had for some time been desirous of sending 
a work to his own country, both for the love of country and with a view 
of receiving some aid from its exhibition—Lord Ward said to him, “ Mr 
Powers, keep this statue for yourself; send it to your country for exhibi- 
tion, and an & me another — at your convenience.” 

The grateful artist flew to the studio of his friend and fellow-artist, Kel- 
logg, who bad been acompanion with him in boyhood in Cincinnati and whe 
now, like himself, was toiling for aa honourable fame in a foreign land, and 
disclosed the generous offer which had been madeto him. But, said he, 
what canI do? I have not the means to avail myself of the advantages 
of the offer, kind asitis. IfIleave my work here my family must starve. 

“ Mr. Powers, (said Kellogg,) I told you five years age that when you 
should get a work ready to send to America for exhibition, 1 would go 
and take charge-of it for you, and set it agoing. I am ready ead willing 
to go now.” : 4 

“Then, (said Powers,) go and pack up your things, and I will go and 
pack up the statue.’’ 

It wasdone. The statue ofthe Greek Slave is here; let our country- 
men now tell the rest of the story. 


———— 





Mr. Perley, it will be recollected, was} 


MR. FORREST’S PRIZE TRAGEDY. 


Mr. Forrest has offered three thousand dollars for an original tragedy, 
to be written by an American citizen. We append Mr. Forrest’s adver- 


Capt | tisement to aid in giving publicity to his praiseworthy liberality. 


The subscriber, desiring to promote the further cultivation of dramatic 
letters in this country, offers the sum of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARs for 


The manuscripts to be transmitted to the subscriber on or before the 
23d day of June next, 1848. Ifby that time no drama should be sent, 
which could be presented to the public as a good acting play, then the 
award for the best production received shall be onE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

Letters and commnnications to be addressed, post paid, to 

EDWIN FORREST, 284 West Twenty-second street. 





S ote f 
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THE DRAMA. 


Park Tueatre.—Mr. Forrest is playing his usual ronnd of charac 
to good, though not crowded houses. In these parts Mr. Forrest has 
tablished a reputation that criticism can neither alter nor increase. Tk 
elevated position this gentleman has attained by the force of his intuiti 
and cultivated powers is only the necessary result of a high order of hi, 
trionic talent. Mr. Forrest, from a condition comparatively obscure, ig 
now the leading tragedian of this country, and, indeed, we may say, he is 
almost the leading actor of the English drama, for he has only Macready 


and Charles Kean to compete with him for the palmof equality, or, supe. 
riority. 

That some “odour of nationality” around Mr. Forrest may have aideq 
his elevation to his present proud eminence is, perhaps, undeniable, 
But Mr. Forrest is undoubtedly a great actor. He has physical qualifj. 
cations certainly unsurpassed by any actor in our remembrance ; he has 
carefully cultivated his natural genius by all the advantages which study, 
observation, and travel could afford. Of late years, this cultivation o; 
his powers has materially changed the style of his acting. In the mere 
mechai§cal part of the art he is essentially improved by the advantages 
we have named. His highly finished, classical, and picturesque atti 
tudes, the statue-like repose he has acquired, and the general artistic 
execution which pervades all his performances, mark distinctly the ex. 
perienced artist. In the conception and execution of his author, we are 
not so clear that Mr. Forrest has altered for the better. By engrafting 
the subdued, or classical style, upon his own originally impulsive and in- 
tensely energetic one, we mss, at times, that keeping we hold to be one 
of the highest characteristics of good acting. Mr. Forrest, both physi. 
cally and mentally, is an actor of powerful and intense expression. In 
portraying the terrible and sublime in passion, he has no existing com. 

etitor. He seizes such passions with the ferocity of a tiger, or he ex- 

ibits the fearful sublimity of an enraged Titan. He cannot become the 
‘carpet knight,” dealing out soft soothing words; he cannot be tram. 
melied with the artistic delicacies of the classical school ; when he at- 
tempts them he tediously elaborates, or he proses. Mr. Forrest is great 
only when he is terribly in earnest, and palpably real. It is in these 
qualifications that he so pre-eminently excels. 

It is from the possession of these faculties that he has obtained that 
perfect mastery over “the million,” which he nightly so triumphantly 
exhibits. He grapples the hearts and goes directly home to the percep- 
tuons of the masses, with a directness that never fails of its object. M,. 
Forrest is playing this engagement with more of his original characteris. 
tic energy than we remember to have seen him for some years past, and 

the consequence is, he is affording more delight to his numerous au- 
diences. 

The management of the Park are reviving some of the sterling old 
farces, but we fear the experiment will only meet with partial success. 
These relics of a bye gone period of. the Drama's glory were princi- 
pally written for the great actors of the time ; they liter y “caught the 
manners living as they rise,” they are local both as to time ond place, 
in their jokes and allusion, and they consequently appear on the modern 
stage as antiquated as ‘he costume and manners of the last century 
would seem were they to be introduced into a fashionable drawing-room 
of the present day. 

__ We sat out Colman’s “Ways and Means” on Wednesday to test the offect 
it would produce on a modern audience. The piece was exceedingly 
well po in the leading characters, Bass, who is a genuine actor of 
the old school, played the eccentric Sir David Dunder, in his richest style; 
but his jokes being principally local and{drawn from the meridian of 
Lendon fell{flat and powerless, not from any defect in the actor, but be- 
cause they found no sympathy from the audience. Tiptoe’s drunken scene 
fared better, there was character that never changes. Mrs. Vernon, with 
all her excelleuce is not the vulgar old woman of the old farce. The 
other characters were respectable, but they seemed out of place, and 
the effect of the whole piece except in the last scene which is admirab| 

dramatic, was unsatisfactory. Surely the variety of new pieces which 
the London Theatres produce in such constant succession, could afford 
the Park management sufficient novelty in the way of afterpieces of a 
different character to what they are serving up nightly, almost to the ef- 
fect of a nausea on their audiences. Their novelties are either farces 
that have been hacknied tu death at the Olympic and other minor 
theatres, or, it is these revivals of old pieces that are better fitted to re- 
main on the shelf. If we are to have these antiquated revivals, we would 
advise the stage manager at least to revise them, before he presents 
them on the stage, the constant recurrence of oaths and broad allusions 
are offensive in this age of refinement. It is useless to’ call these objec- 
tions fastidious—the taste of the times calls for such revision, and the stage 
is bound in duty to subscribe to the public will in these matters, and 
more particularly we advise the omission of one line in Sir David 
Dunder, on the subject of slavery. It is a bomd, that will explode 
some night. 

Mr. Forrest’s engagement will extend through the coming week. Mr. 
Collins succeeds him, and Mrs. Mowatt will en play a farewell engage- 
ment, previous to her departure for England, where she is engaged to 
appear, we believe, late in the fall. 

Bowery Tueatre.—Mrs. Shaw is drawing crowded houses at this 
theatre. There is no diminution of her powersof attraction. The charac- 
ter of the audiences too, of the mosi gratifying kind, respectable 
and appreciating. We understend that the theatre will be closed for two 
weeksat the termination of Mrs. Shaw's engagement, for the purpose of 
entirely re-embellishing the interior. We cannot omit to render justice 
to the attentive and courteous conduct of the keepers of this establish- 
ment, no ordinary qualifications in such persons, at u house that is so fre- 
queutly crowded to overflowing. 





Castte Garpex.—The Italian Troupe are drawing crowds to this fa- 
vourite resort, by their admirable representations of the most favourite 
Operas. 





OUNG LADIES SCHOOL.—Mrs. BAILEY will re-open her Institution for the 

reception of Boarding and Day Pupils,on Tuesday, the 7th of September. Parents 

are requested to enter their daughters punctually, as the classes will then be organized 
for the ensuing year, 

The plan of this Institution, which has been established for sixteen years, offers high 
advantagesto those who may wish their daughters to receive a systematic and accom 

lished education, The course of instruction adopted is extensive, thorough and purely 
inductive, gradually developing principles that are to form the morai and intellectual 
characier of the pupil, while the physical education meets witb the attention which its 
ppounee demands. 

_The situation of the house is eminentlyjhealthy, and convenient to several lines of om- 
nibuses ; it is aspacious, elegant, and commodious building, affording a large numbe: 
pat any for the lodging. study, and recitationsof the young ladies. 4 

There are several courses of lectures given during the yearon Pallosephy, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Poetry, and English Literature. The best of instructors are employed for 
French, which is taught daily toall the classes, and is spoken in the family. Terms for 
tke other Languages, Painting, Music, &c., will depend upon those of the Professors. 

The scholastic year is divided into four quarters, commeneing on the 7th of Septer 
ber, 23d of November, 13th of F+ bruary, and Ist of May. Pupils, however, received al 
~ intermediate period. 

or terms, references, &c., apply to 


MRS. BAILEY 
sept 4—3t 


10 Carroll-place, Bleecker-street. 
|) yet wy PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY OF NEW YORK.—NOTICE. 
—The regular Quarterly Meeting of the Society will be held at their rooms, No 42 
Cortlandt-street, on Monday next, September 6th, at 12 0’clock, noon. 
Punctual attendance of the members is particularly desired. 
sept 4. By order, CHARLES H, WEBB, Sup’t 


gt ees OF NEW YORK, Secretary’s office, Albany, August 3d, 1847.—To the 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York: Sir—Notice is hereby given, that at 
the next general election to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of No- 
vember next, the following officersare to be elected, to wit: 

STATE.—A Secretary of State, Comptroller, State Treasurer, Attorney General, 
State Engineer and Surveyor, Three Canal Commissioners, and Three Inspectors of 
State Prisons. 

DISTRICT.—One Senator for the Third Senate District, consisting of the First, Se- 
cond, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Wards of the city of New York ; One Senator for 
the Fourth Senate District, consisting of the Seventh, Tenth, Thirteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Wards of the said city ; One Senator for the Fifth Senate District, consisting of 
the ay beers Ninth, and Fourteenth Wards of the said city; and One Senator for the 
Sixth S+nate District consisting of the Eleventh, Twelfth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and 
Eighteenth Wards of the said city. ‘ 

COUNTY.—Also the following officers for the said city and county, to wit :—Sixteen 
Members of Assembly—One to be elected in each Assembly District 

Yours, Respectfully, N.S. BENTON, Secretary of State 














Suerirr’s Orrice, New York, August Sth, 1847. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the re- 
quirements of the Stavute in such case made and provided. 
_ _J. J. V¥. WESTERVELT, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
(# All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week 


until the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they 
may be laid before the Beard of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised 
Stat. vol. 1, chap. 6, title 3, article 3d, part Ist, page 140. 

sept 4—te. 


HE ART AND SCIENCE OF DANCING.—A Carn—Mr. W. Wuace and Daugh- 


ter respectfully announce to the ladies and gentlemen of New York and Brooklyn, 
that they are about forming classes as above for the coming season of 1847-8, of whict 
due notice will be given of the commencement at 650 Broadway, and Gothic Hall 
Brooklyn. Instructions given daily im all the new and fashionable Dances and Waltzes 
at the private Academy ,68 Sixth Avenue, where al! information will ve given. Part 
culars in futore advertisement and circulars, aug 22—3m 
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